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EE POET 

Off AN 

EXTRAORDINARY VISITATION 

OP 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 



On the 31st January, 1870, at a Meeting of Council, the follow- 
ing sentence of rustication was passed on Mr. Andrew Smith 
Melville, a Scholar and Student of the College 
“ Resolved-— That Mr. Andrew Smith Melville, a Scholar of this 
College, in a series of letters published in the Lancet t the authorship of which 
he has acknowledged, has aspersed the character of the authorities of the 
College in abusive and libellous terms, and has endeavoured to substan- 
tiate his aspersions by statements, which, as a student of some years’ 
standing and as the son of a Professor, he must have known to be 
unfounded. 

“ That in the same letters Mr. Melville has assailed, in the most unmis- 
takable language, the integrity of the College Council, and denied their 
wish to act with impartiality and justice. 

“ That in addition to many gross aspersions on the members of the 
Medical Faculty, Mr. Melville has also denied the ability of the Pro- 
fessors to give ‘ proper instruction on most subjects.’ 

“That Mr. Melville having thus violated all discipline in an endea- 
vour to destroy the reputation of the College, to impugn the honour of 
its authorities, and depreciate the attainments of its Professors, the 
President and Council are compelled to deprive him of his Scholarship, 
and to exclude him, for a period of three years from this date, from an 
institution he has so flagrantly outraged and so falsely traduced.” 

A copy of this resolution was at once forwarded to Mr. Mel- 
ville, who, on the 11th February, lodged the following Appeal to 
the Visitors against it : — 

“ TO THE VISITORS OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

“ University of Edinburgh, 11th February, 1870. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen — As I was till lately a student of 
Queens College, Galway, hut as I am at present under sentence of 
rustication from that Institution, I beg to draw your attention to the 
following facts : — 

<c I enclose a copy of a resolution of the President and Council of 
Queen’s College, Galway, which I received from the Registrar on 3rd 
nist. This resolution mentions certain letters which I wrote to the 
Lancet , and which were published in the Lamed on December 18th, 1869, 
and January 8th and 22nd, 1870. The Council state that these letters 
are ‘libellous and abusive.’ I deny this. I say that no attempt has 
been made to disprove any statements in them, and no opportunity has 
been afforded me of proving those statements. The Council further state 
that in order to substantiate those statements I have made others ‘ which 
I must have known to be unfounded.’ I say this is a foul calumny 
which the Council has endeavoured to throw on nay character, and which 
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they were quite unjustified in doing, as they have been unable to disprove 
any of those statements, whereas if proper opportunity had been given 
to me, I should, by numerous witnesses, have proved the truth of them. 

“ The Council further state that ‘ I denied the wish of the College 
Council to act with impartiality and justice.’ I say that the severe 
sentence which they have passed upon me without being able to prove 
me guilty of a single offence, except that I very naturally objected to 
being defrauded of my time and my money, and, without ever hearing 
me, or making any inquiry, is a proof that they did not wish or intend 
to do justice. 

“ Again, the Council say that I have denied the ability of most of the 
Professors to give proper instruction. I assert that if I got a fit oppor- 
tunity I should be able to prove that most of the Medical Professors do 
not give proper instruction. The Council state that by making these 
statements, which, as they have never been disapproved, still hold good, 
I have violated all discipline. I deny this, and assert that a student has 
every right to complain of an act of a Professor or of the Council ; the 
fact of his being a student does nob make him any the less a free British 
subject, and no law can or will compel him quietly to put up with 
injustice and tyranny. 

“ It is further stated that I made these statements in an endeavour to 
destroy the reputation of the College, to impugn the honour of its autho- 
rities, and depreciate the attainments of its Professors, <fec. I deny the 
truth of this in toto ; I made those statements because I did not choose 
to pay fees for nothing, and to get certificates which were worthless 
whenever the real state of things came to light. In consequence of my 
statements the Council have deprived me of my Scholarship, which I got 
by competition, and have rusticated me for three years. 

l< I say that this sentence is unjustifiable and unwarranted in every 
way ; for not a single one of my statements can be denied. I can prove 
them by numerous witnesses — students and others ; no inquiry has been 
made ; I have been condemned without a hearing, and some of my judges 
were the parties originally charged with this conduct. 

“ Again, I must appeal against the wording of this resolution ; the 
language is very strong and calculated to injure my character in every 
way ; and it is, I assert, totally unjustifiable under the circumstances. I 
have, therefore, to beg that you will grant me a Visitation to inquire into 
the causes of my complaint, and to see whether the Council can, in any 
way, justify the expressions in the above document. 

“ I also beg to enclose you a copy of a letter which I received some 
time ago from the Council, in which they refuse to give me any certificate 
until an inquiry has been made into statements in the Lancet of Decem- 
ber 18th, 1869. It must be mentioned that the certificate refused was 
my matriculation certificate. I matriculated in Galway in 1864, but it 
is not the practice to give matriculation certificates unless they are 
required for some particular purpose. In applying for the certificate I 
stated that I required it for the University of Edinburgh, but the only 
answer I got was the enclosed. 

" The inquiry hinted at in the Council’s letter has never been made, 
and although I again applied for my certificate, I got no answer. 

“ I must mention that I required this certificate to enable me to avoid 
passing a preliminary examination here, and I also required it to get 
registration as a medical student, because I must mention that in Galway 
College no notices are posted up concerning the regulations of the 
Medical Council requiring students to be registered, and none of the 
regulation printed forms are furnished to the students. I was therefore 
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ignorant of this regulation, and thus I have lost the two years at medi- 
cine, and, even now, I cannot get registered till I get this matriculation 
certificate. 

“ I am, however, not the only sufferer, for I find that of the many 
students who have entered at Galway for some years past, only a few 
were registered. 

“ I have to appeal to you to compel the President and Council to give 
up this and other certificates of mine, now in their possession, because I 
matriculated many years ago ; my name appears in the University 
Calendar as a matriculated student ; the fact of my having been a Prize- 
man, air Exhibitioner-, and a Scholar, prove me to be one. I paid a 
matriculation fee, and the certificate, therefore, became my private pro- 
perty, to which the Council had no claim ; and no subsequent act of 
mine could make me any the less a matriculated student, or could render 
the certificate any tlie less legally my private property. Under these 
circumstances, I would humbly pray you to grant me a Special Visita- 
tion, to adjudicate upon those acts of tlie President and Council of 
Queen’s College, Galway. 

“ I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 

“ Andrew Smith Melville.” 



A preliminary Meeting of the Visitors was held in Dublin Castle 
on the 2nd March, at which it was determined that an extraordi- 
nary Visitation should be held in Dublin Castle on the SOth March, 
for the purpose of hearing Mr. Melville’s appeal. 

Dublin Castle, 30th March, 1870. 

EXTRAORDINARY VISITATION OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

Visitors present — The Right Hon. Sir Maziere Brady, Bart., 
P.C., Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University ; Dr. John T. Banks, 
President of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians; Dr. 
Rawdon Macnamara, President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

The following members of the College were present, the Presi- 
dent, 1. Berwick, Esq. ; Professors Moffett, Browne, Cleland, 
and Doherty. 

Mr. A. S. Melville appeared in person. 

Wm. Lupton, Esq., Barrister-at-law, and Registrar of the 
Queen’s College, Galway, was present as Registrar of the Court of 
Visitors. 

The Visitors having taken their seats — 

The Vice-Chancellor (addressing Mr. Melville) said — We are here 
to consider the matter of your appeal against the sentence of the College 
Council, and we are ready to hear what yoii are prepared to say. 

Mr. Melville. — In the first place I shall read the letter which I ad- 
dressed to the Visitors : — 

“ TO THE VISITORS OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

“ University of Edinburgh, 11th February, 1870. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen — As I was till lately a student of Queen's College, 
Galway, but as I am at present under sentence of rustication from that Institution, I 
beg to draw your attention to the following facts : — 

“ I enclose a copy of a resolution of the President and Council of Queen’s College, 
Galway, which I received from the Registrar on 3rd inst. This resolution mentions cer- 
tain letters which I wrote to the Lancet, and which were published in the Lancet on 
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December 18th, 18G9, and January Sth and 22nd, 1S/0. The Council state that these 
letters are ‘libellous and abusive.’ I deny this. I say that no attempt has been made to 
disprove any statements in them, and no opportunity has been afforded me of proving 
those statements. The Council further state that in order to substantiate those statements 
I have-made others ‘which I must have known to be unfounded.’ 1 say this is a foul 
calumny which the Council has endeavoured to throw on my diameter, aucl which they 
were quite unjustified in doing, as they have been unable to disprove any of those state- 
ments whereas if proper opportunity had been given to me, I should, by numerous wit- 
nesses, have proved the truth of them. 

“ The Council further state that ‘ I denied the wish of the. College Council to act with 
impartiality and justice.’ I say that the severe sentence which they have passed upon me 
without being able to prove me guilty of a single offence, except that I very naturally 
objected to being defrauded of my time and my money, and, without over hearing me, or 
makiu" any inquiry, is a proof that they did not wish or intend to do justice. 

“Again, the Council say that I have denied the ability of most of the Professors to 
give proper instruction. I assert that if I got a fit opportunity I should lie able to prove 
that most of the medical professors do not give proper instruction. The Council state that 
bv making these statements, which, as they have never been disproved, still hold good, I 
have violated all discipline. I deny this, and assert that a student has every right to 
complain of an act of a Professor or of the Council ; the fact of his being a student docs 
not malm him any the less a free British subject, and no law can or will compel him 
quietly to put up with injustice and tyranny. 

“ It is further stated that I made these statements in an endeavour to destroy the 
reputation of the College, to impugn the honour of its authorities, and depreciate the 
attainments of its Professors, &c. I deny the truth of this in into ; I made those state- 
ments because I did not choose to pay fees for nothing, and to get certificates which were 
worthless whenever the real state of things came to light. In consequence of my state- 
ments the Council have deprived me of my scholarship, which I got by competition, and 
have rusticated me for three years. 

“ I say that this sentence is unjustifiable and unwarranted in every way; for not a 
single one of my statements can be denied. I can prove them by numerous witnesses— 
students aud others; no inquiry has been made; I have been condemned without a 
hearing, and some of my judges were the parties originally charged with this conduct. 

“Again, I must appeal against the wording of this resolution; the language is very 
strong and calculated to injure my character in every way; audit is, I assert, totally 
unjustifiable under the circumstances. I have, therefore, to beg that you will grant me 
a Visitation to inquire into the causes of my complaint, and to see whether the Council 
can, in any way, justify the expressions in the above document. 

“ I also'beg to enclose you a copy of a letter which I received some time ago from the 
Council, in which they refuse to give me any certificate until an inquiry lias been 
made into statements in the Lancet of December 18th, 1869. It must be mentioned 
that the certificate refused was my matriculation certificate. 1 matriculated in Galway 
in 1864, but it is not the practice to give matriculation certificates unless they are required 
for some particular purpose. In applying for the certificate I stated that 1 required it for 
the University of Edinburgh, but the only answer I got was the enclosed. 

“The inquiry hinted at in the Council's letter has never been made, aud although I 
again applied for my certificate, I got no answer. 

“I must mention that I required this certificate to enable me to avoid passing a prelim- 
inary examination here, and I also required it to get registration as a medical student, 
because I must mention that in Galway College no notices arc posted up concerning the 
regulations of the Medical Council requiring students to bo registered, and none of the 
regulation printed forms are furnished to the students. I was therefore ignorant of this 
regulation, and thus I have lost the two years at medicine, and even now, I cannot get 
registered till I get this matriculation certificate. 

“ I am, however, not the only sufferer, for I find that of the many students who have 
entered at Galway for some years past, only a few were registered. 

“ I have to appeal to you to compel the President and Council to give up this and other 
certificates of mine, now in their possession, because I matriculated many years ago ; mv 
name appears in the University Calendar- as a matriculated student; the fact of iny 
having been a prizeman, an exhibitioner, and a scholar, prove me to be one. I paid a 
matriculation fee, and the certificate, therefore, became my private property, to which the 
Council had no claim ; and no subsequent act of mine could make me any the less a 
matriculated student, or could render tlic certificate any the less legally my private pro- 
perty. Under these circumstances, I would humbly pray you to grant me a special 
Visitation, to adjudicate upon those acts of the President and Council of Queen’s College, 
Galway. 

“ I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

“ Andrew Smith Melville.” 

You have granted that Visitation, and I am now prepared to read a 
. ther state meat in defence of that. 
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The Vice-Chancellor. — When was the first letter to the Lancet 
published 1 

Mr. Melville. — On the lStli December. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — A communication from Mr. Melville came 
here asking for a Visitation ; but as there had been no decision of the 
Council, there could be no Visitation. 

Mr. Berwick. — His first letter was published in the Lancet before he 
could get any intimation from the Visitors. 

Mr. Lupton. — His first letter appeared on the 18th December, and is 
dated the 30th November. 

Mr. Melville. — Mr. Berwick has stated that the letter was published 
before I got an answer from the Visitors. 

Mr. Berwick. — It was mitten. 

Mr. Melville. — They are two different things. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Which is the letter 1 ? 

Mr. Lupton. — It appeared in the Lancet on the 18th December. The 
Visitors communicated their decision as to not granting the Visitation 
on the 13th December. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — There is a mistake about this. There was 
no meeting of the Visitors. It was merely a communication between 
me and Mr. Stoney. I thought it was uot a thing for the Visitors as 
it did not refer to a decision of the Council, and there was no complaint 
cognisable under the statute. 

Mr. Lupton. — Perhaps you will allow me to read Mr. Stoney’s let- 
ter : — 

“ Office of the Queen’s University, Dublin Castle, 

“ 13tli December, 1869. 

“ Sir — I am desired by the Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University, as a Visitor of 
Queen’s College, Galway, to say that the memorial which you have addressed to the Visi- 
tors cannot be entertained by them as it does not set forth your complaint of any act or 
decision of the President or College Council, such as the Visitors, under the powers confer- 
red upon them by the College statutes, can adjudicate upon. I aui, therefore, to refer 
you to the President and Council of your College. 

“ I am, yours, &c., 

“ G. J. Stouhy.” 

_ The Vice-Chancellor. — There was no act of the Council at that 
time. 

Dr. Macnamara. — What was the date of this letter to the Lancet ? 

Mr. Berwick. — The 30 th November, and it appeared on the 18th 
December. 

Mr. Melville. — I wish to understand whether the President means 
to say that it was published or written. 

Mr. Berwick. — I say written. 

Mr. Melville. — The other letters, which are termed libellous and 
abusive, appeared on the 8th January and 28th January, 1870. If the 
authorities of Queen’s College, Galway, wish to say anything now I 
shall wait and make a further statement afterwards. I am quite ■wil- 
ling that the authorities should make their defence first. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Probably you had better go on. What are 
the grounds of your complaint ? 

Mr. Melville. — I did not know whether I could employ counsel. I 
could not afford it, and I may have to keep you a little longer than a 
lawyer would, hut. you must excuse me. Mr. Vice-Chancellor and 
Gentlemen, in the memorial which the President has laid before you I 
have appealed to you to remove the severe penalties inflicted on me by 
the Council of the Queen’s College, Galway. These penalties are 
deprivation of my scholarship, rustication for the space of three years 
from the College, and deprivation of my certificates. The charge brought 
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against me by the Council is that I have published letters in the Lancet 

that in those letters I have aspersed the character of the authorities of 

the College in abusive and libellous terms, that I have endeavoured to 
substantiate these aspersions by statements which I know to be unfounded, 
and that I have “ thus violated all discipline in an endeavour to destroy 
the reputation of the College, to impugn the honour of its authorities 
and depreciate the attainments of its professors.” The word “ thus ” in 
this charge must be taken to refer to the circumstances stated in the 
resolutions of the sentence on me previously to the final one, for if those 
circumstances were completely omitted, if there were no notice of the 
fact of those articles being published in a journal, no notice of then- 
being false, there could he no grounds of accusation against me. A man 
might do all I have done provided he had just grounds for so doing, and 
did it through the proper channel. It is clear, therefore, that in the 
condemnation of me by the remark, £ violated all discipline/ the Council 
refer to the circumstances stated by them in the preceding resolutions. 
These circumstances are that the statements are known by me to be 
unfounded, are couched in abusive and libellous terms, and are published 
in a series of letters printed in a journal. The whole charge must be 
grounded on these points, for, as it has been already said, if done through 
a proper channel, if well founded and sufficiently serious, it would be 
quite lawful to “ endeavour to destroy the reputation of tlie College, to 
impugn the honour of its authorities, and depreciate the attainments of 
its professors.” 

The sentence passed upon me was passed without giving me an oppor- 
tunity for explanation or defence. On this ground alone, my condem- 
nation without a hearing, I might fairly claim at your hands a reversal 
of the sentence, or at least a re-opening of the case, in which I might 
have an opportunity of supporting my statements. In support of my 
statements I can furnish evidence, and can bring forward witnesses. 
My witnesses must, of necessity, chiefly reside in Galway. It is not to 
be expected that a young man in my circumstances could bear the 
expenses of bringing these witnesses to Dublin. Without witnesses, of 
course, it will be impossible for me to obtain full corroboration of my 
statements. I bad hoped for a sworn investigation, and expressed this 
hope in my letters to the Lancet. That from witnesses I could obtain 
such corroboration if a sworn investigation was held in Galway will be 
seen from two letters and a declaration before a magistrate, which I will 
now lay before you. The value of these documents will be seen when 
I mention the names and circumstances of connexion with the College 
of the three gentlemen from whom they emanated. The author of one 
of them is Mr. Ward, L.R.O.S.I., who has just resigned his position of 
Demonstrator of Anatomy in the College. The document over his name 
is a letter of resignation addressed to the President of the College. 
This letter comes from a gentleman who was for nearly two sessions a 
teacher in the medical school of the College \ one who was ever known 
to have discharged his duty faithfully, and to have enjoyed the perfect 
confidence of the Professor of Anatomy, and who had from the very nature 
of his duties the best opportunities of being acquainted with the feelings 
of the students and the working of the medical school. 

Mr. Berwick. — Is this gentleman to appear to give evidence 1 

Mr. Melville. — bJo, sir. 

Mr. Berwick.— —Then I object to your reading anything of that kind, 
because I could give proof that Mr. Ward some weeks ago gave directly 
the opposite evidence to me. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — We cannot receive any letters on the subject. 

Mr, Melville. — Can you receive any declaration from a magistrate 1 
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The Vice-Chancellor. — No, nothing of the kind. 

Mr. Melville. — Well, as I have stated, gentlemen, I cannot bring 
my witnesses here. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — We have only to deal with that of which 
you complain — the sentence of the College for publishing these letters. 
We have only to consider whether those letters are such as a student 
ought to be allowed to write. 

Mr. Melville. — I will first endeavour, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gen- 
tlemen, to show you that the statements made in my letters are well 
founded. The letters complained of are three in number. The first 
was published in the Lancet on December 18th, the second on January 
8th, and the 3rd on January 23rd, 1870. I will now go through these 
letters in the order of publication, explaining and illustrating the state- 
ments made in them as I go along. The first letter, although bearing 
date the 30tli of November, was not published until the 18th of Decem- 
ber ; not until after the refusal of the Visitors to hear my first appeal, 
and the nature of the Visitors’ answer had been long known in Galway. 
The first paragraph in this letter is as follows : — 

“Sir, — A s the Editor of the best known medical journal in the world, I would beg you 
to use your powerful inilucnco in directing the attention of the profession and of the gene- 
ral public to certain abuses which exist in the Medical School of this College. I enclose 
you a memorial which I have forwarded to the Visitors of this College, and you will see 
by it how little aid the Medical Student gets from the Professors ; how little lie i9 helped 
to make use of even the small opportunities at his disposal in this remote district. I also 
enclose an extract from an article on Education by Professor Quinlan, in the Tablet of 
November 20th. This gentleman, a former Examiner in this University, and therefore a 
competent judge, believes that the Medical School of Galway has been ab initio a mistake, 
and ought to be discontinued.” 

Now, for my explanation of this paragraph I was prepared to maintain 
that even the three documents which I intended to bring before you suffi- 
ciently proved that abuses existed in the College, but I cannot now refer 
to them. As for the statement of Professor Quinlan, I merely gave that 
statement on the authority of Dr. Quinlan, and did not add any weight 
of my own to it. I gave it with precisely whatever authority its author 
is entitled to, and I consider that his opinions were entitled to attention 
without, however, declaring that I completely participated in them. 
The second paragraph in this letter : — 

“I wonder what Dr. Quinlan and every other member of the profession will say when 
they hear that for years lectures have been delivered in this College which were termed 
clinical lectures, when, as will be seen from the memorial, the lecturer had no hospital 
whatever to go round, and that for years the various licensing bodies have been taking 
certificates for attendance on these so-called clinical lectures, when the student had 
never seen one of the cases, and the professor made not a single effort to show him 
one, but merely granted the certificate and pocketed the fee. I would ask anyone com- 
petent to judge whether such a certificate is a bona fide one, and whether the army, navy, 
or any other public board will continue to accept such certificates? That the students 
themselves arc aware how little these same documents are worth will be evident from the 
enclosed extract from the letter of a former student, and this same letter will afford proof 
that this state of things is of some years’ standing.” 

Mr. Berwick, the President of Queen’s College, Galway, in bis answer 
to my letter written to the Lancet does not deny this. He strives, how- 
ever, to explain it away. He says the clinical lectures given in the 
College are “ merely supplementary,” and that Dr. Doherty takes his 
part in delivering these supplemental lectures. That you may be able 
to understand the question more fully I will explain to you the way in 
which clinical instruction is carried on — the way in which the licensing 
bodies insist on its being carried on. Clinical instruction is given in 
two forms, which are complementary of one another. It is given at the 
bedside of the patient and by formal lecture. You will understand 
that the lecture is a necessary part of the instruction, for in the lecture 
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tlie teacher can make remarks that it would not be well to make in pre- 
sence of the patient ; and also because in a lecture tlie teacher is able 
to sum up systematically a number of cases illustrative of the special 
one to which he has in tlie wards of the hospital directed the attention 
of his students. The course of lectures which we have seen to he from 
the nature of tilings so necessary, is also rendered imperative by the 
requirements of the licensing bodies. A certilicate for hospital attend- 
ance is of little value unless accompanied by a certificate for clinical 
lectures. Indeed, the certificates given at tlie Queen’s College, Galway, 
show this. One certificate is given in the Galway College for hospital 
practice, and the other for clinical lectures, and if 1 were to present 
only one of these to the Queen’s University, I should not be admitted 
for examination. It is then a complete misrepresentation to say that 
the course of clinical lectures is merely a supplementary one, when in 
reality that course is just as essential for tlie student as far as his quali- 
fications go, as the course of hospital practice itself. But I now go 
farther. It will be seen from the certificates that not only was it 
represented that Dr. Doherty took part in the delivery of clinical lectures, 
but also that he took parb in the instruction by the bedside, and was one 
of the hospital attendants. The certificates are signed by four gentlemen, 
who sign themselves professors of the College and medical attendants. 
These are the signatures to two certificates- — one of hospital practice, the 
other of clinical lectures. 

“(Signed) “ John Cleland, m.d., Prof. 1 

“ N. Colaiian, m.d., Prof. ( Medical 

“ J. Y. Browne, m.d. , Prof. ( Attendants 

“ Richard Doherty, m.d., Prof., q.c.g. ) 

This method of signature is adopted not only in the certificate of the 
hospital practice, but also in that of clinical lectures, and you thus see 
that even the certificates given by the Galway College bear me out in 
the statement that it is necessary, in order to deliver a bona fide 
clinical lecture that the lecturer should be an attendant on an hospital. 
Any medical man appealed to cannot but bear me out in this. 

Mr. Berwick. — He is giving evidence now as to lectures in the 
infirmary. I should like to know on what authority ? 

Mr. Melville. — The lecture I heard myself. 

Mr. Berwick. — He was never in two of the hospitals. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Y ou had better reserve that. Are these 
certificates signed by the gentlemen as Professors 1 

Mr. Lupton. — Dr. Doherty is secretary of the Clinical Board, and he 
can tell you what the practice is. 

(The hospital certificates were here 2 >roduced.) 

Dr. Doherty. — As a general rule we put “m.d.” and “Professor” 
after the name. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — You might sign that to anything. 

Mr. Lupton. — There is not a word about the College in the whole 
form. 

Dr. Doherty. — The explanation is that the certificates were drawn up 
and printed years ago. 

Mr. Berwick. — As Professors of the College they have nothing to do 
with the hospitals whatever. 

Mr. Melville. — Is the word “ Professor ” after the names 1 because 
what I have read are copied from a certificate. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Yes ; but it might just as well be written 
in a book. 

Mr. Melville. — I merely said that the word “ Professor ” was there, 
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and that is admitted. I think I have now fairly shown that all the 
hospital attendants should deliver clinical lectures, and that it is impos- 
sible for any man to give real clinical lectures without being at the same 
time an hospital attendant. This is clear from the nature of clinical 
instruction ; it is clear from tlie. requirements of the licensing bodies ; 
and it is likewise clear from the very certificates given in the 
Queen’s College, Galway. It may be pleaded that the clinical lectures 
in Galway are not given in the hospital, and that consequently they differ 
from the clinical lectures delivered in Dublin as they are delivered in the 
hospital. This circumstance is merely accidental, arising partly from 
the fact that there is no convenient place in the Galway hospitals for 
delivering lectures. But, unfortunately for this plea, it happens that 
in Edinburgh the clinical lectures are partly, as in Galway, not delivered 
in the hospital. 

But clinical lectures, though they need not he delivered in the hospital, 
must be delivered somewhere. It cannot be said that the course of 
formal clinical lectures is a supplemental course in addition to teaching at 
the bedside in the hospitals. To represent it as such is to completely 
misrepresent it. By using the phrase, “ instruction in the hospital,” in 
reference to clinical teaching, President Berwick may lead some persons 
into a very serious mistake. They might consider that this instruction 
included both the teaching at the bedside and the formal lecture. In 
Dublin the words “ clinical instruction or teaching,” would have that 
meaning, and any course of lectures in addition to the Dublin clinical 
teaching in the hospitals might fairly lie looked on as a supplemental 
course. But in Gill way the only clinical teaching in the hospitals, up 
to the period of my complaint at least, was that conducted at the bed- 
side. Such bedside teaching cannot Tie considered as a fair ordinary 
course of cl i nical teaching, and what is superadded to it in the shape of 
clinical lectures cannot he set down as a kind of supplemental course. 
To have nominal clinical teaching in Galway it would be strictly 
necessary that — in addition to the Galway clinical teaching, which, 
up to the period of my complaint, was nothing but bedside teaching, 
— each and every one of the teachers in the clinical department should 
not only instruct at the bedside, but that each and every one should take 
part in the delivery of a course of clinical lectures. "When, therefore, 
President Berwick ventured on the statement that this course of clinical 
teaching in Galway, exclusive of .the instruction within the hospitals, was 
merely supplementary, he ventured on a statement that was extra- 
ordinary indeed. He stated that all clinical instruction except that given 
at the bedside is merely supplementary, for no other instruction was 
given in the hospitals of Galway, except instruction at the bedside, tip to 
the date of my complaint. I use these words “ up to the date of my com- 
plaint ” advisedly, for I have been given to understand that since the 
appearance of my first letter in the Lancet , in addition to the bedside 
teaching, clinical lectures have begun to be given in the hospital. It 
was certainly not so at the time at which I complained. The clinical 
teaching then which the President represented as the nominal full course 
was in reality nothing but the bedside teaching. I need not say to 
medical men that that is only half the whole. That the President of 
Queen’s College, Galway, should have been obliged, in endeavouring to 
answer me, to fall back upon such a defence is the severest blow the College 
has yet got. Such a defence, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, shows 
more powerfully than any words of mine how fatally well-founded are 
my charges against the Clinical School of Galway College. 

Mr. Berwick. — This gentleman is giving evidence regarding hospitals 
of which he knows nothing. 
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Mr. Melville. — Excuse me, I am not. 

Mr. Berwick. He is bringing no witnesses to prove this, and he has 

never been in the hospital. 

The Vice-Chancellor.— He is only making his opening statement. 

Mr. Berwick. It is utterly untrue. He states that into two of the 

hospitals he never entered. 

Mr. Melville. — I must appeal to the visitors. Mr. Berwick has 
stated that what I have said is untrue, and I appeal to you for protection. 
I should have that right in a court of law, and I have that right here. 

Mr. Berwick. — I do not say that you are stating what you believe to 
be untrue, but you are making statements of hospitals of which you 
know nothing. You are making statements against the hospitals which, 
although you do not know it, are untrue. 

Dr. Doherty.— I must protest against this going on the wings of the 
press, without there being any proof of it. 

Mr. Berwick. — It is extremely hard that a gentleman should have 
been circulating these statements for four months. 

Dr. Browne. — It is utterly untrue, because every year we give 
clinical lectures. 

Dr. Banks. — We must hear Mr. Melville. 

Mr. Melville. — In the next paragraph of my letter, after some re- 
marks showing the nature of the Workhouse Hospital and Infirmary, I 
go on to say that : — 

“Besides it should be remembered that all this time students have been paying fee9 to 
get into the County Infirmary, and the Clinical instruction in it, and for Dr. Browne’s 
Clinical Lectures. These fees have been accepted, but I fear the students have got a very 
poor return. What have the Council of the College audthe Senate of the University been about 
all this time, when the Council have been issuing tickets of admission to these hospitals and 
Clinical Lectures, and have allowed this state of things to continue, and the Senate have 
continued to recognise an hospital which was virtually closed to the student?" 

With regard to the portion of this statement touching the County In- 
firmary, I am fully corroborated by statements which I wished to lay 
before you, but which you will not receive. The gentleman who made the 
declaration is at a long distance from this, and I could not bring him 
here. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Excuse me for directing your attention to a sentence 
in your letter of the 10th January — “ About the Workhouse Hospital I 
said nothing, nor did I say anything of the Fever Hospital, for I did not 
go to it, and for reasons which I can give when occasion requires.” I infer 
from that, that you went to the Workhouse Hospital. 

Mr. Melville. — Yes, but it Was not recognised by the Senate. 

Dr. Macnahara. — But was there not clinical instruction there 1 

Mr. Melville. — Quite so, but it is not reckoned as recognised. Dr. 
Cleland’s Hospital is not recognised by the Queen’s University. It is 
to those hospitals that are recognised by the Queen’s University that I 
refer. Dr. Cleland did all he could in his own hospital, in giving instruc- 
tion, but he was not an attendant of the Infirmary or Eever Hospital. 

Mr. Berwick. — Dr. Cleland is an attendant of the Fever Hospital. 

Dr. Cleland. — The two hospitals are amalgamated under the Poor 
Law Guardians. Dr. Colahan has to do my work when I am out of the 
way, and I have to do his when he is absent. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Amalgamated since when 1 ? 

Dr. Cleland. — Since before I came to Galway. 

Mr. Lupton. — About seven or eight years. 

Dr. Banks (to Mr. Melville). — Did you attend the Workhouse Hos- 
pital 1 
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Mr. Melville. — I did. 

Dr. Macnamara. — There is another point to which I wish to draw 
your attention. You. say — 

“ Unless I am grossly misinformed, the average of 20 patients given "by Mr. Berwick 
is not quite correct; for assuredly when I attended the clinics of the Professor attending 
the fever hospital, the number of patients he generally mentioned was, I should say, 
from 3 to 6." 

You have never been to the fever hospital at any time? 

Mr. Melville. — No. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Did you intend to convey that the average number 
of patients was only from three to five ? 

Mr. Melville. — I did, because the doctor of the fever hospital, when 
he gave his clinical lecture, began by telling us that there were such and 
such patients in the hospital. He gave their names, and I mean to say 
that he never mentioned more than five to the best of my knowledge. 
If there were more, why did he not mention it ? He told us that of late 
years there had been very few. No one thought that he could make 
fever, or that it was his fault that there were not patients. I attended 
several of his clinical lectures. 

Dr. Banks. — Did lie mention these cases as the only ones ; it is 
usual to select from a large number some few for clinical instruction ? 

Mr. Melville. — He said this : The cases in hospital for the last 
week are such, and such, and he mentioned no more. Certainly, to my 
mind, and, I believe, to the mind of everyone else who heard him, he 
meant that these were the only cases. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Are you aware that there is a return by the Clerk 
of the Union of the number of cases? 

Mr. Melville. — I am not. I did not go to the hospital, but I took 
what Dr. Colahan said. 

Dr. Macnamara. — This sentence is a direct contradiction of what Mr. 
Berwick has stated. Mr. Berwick states that there were twenty. W ould 
you he rather surprised to hear that that is the average ? 

Mr. Melville. — I don’t know ; I took what Dr. Colahan said. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Are you aware that a record was kept of the cases ? 

Mr. Melville. — N o, I am not. 

Dr. Macnamara. — That there is a record kept of the cases in the fever 
hospital by the Clerk of the Union — not by Dr. Colahan — which record 
must, of course, be authentic. 

Mr. Melville. — No ; I was not aware of it. (Mr. Melville then pro- 
ceeded) — As for the latter part of my statement -with regard to the Coun- 
cil of tbe College, I may state that it was generally understood in the 
College that the Council in reality, if not formally, were the issuers of 
these tickets, and had jurisdiction over the clinical teachers. The very 
heading of the hospital tickets and the announcement in the prospectus 
authorize sufficiently the opinion generally entertained and put forward 
by me as to tbe real connexion between the hospitals and the authorities 
of the College. If the statement of the President that the clinical lec- 
. tures are quite independent of the College he accepted, then it may be 
asked why the President did not at once return my first appeal, on the 
ground that he had no jurisdiction in relation to the matter; and 
further, why did the Visitors, who ought to have been informed as to 
the alleged independence of the clinical school, refer back my first appeal 
for the consideration of the Council if it had no power to adjudicate in 
reference to abuses in the clinical school. Believing then, in common 
with most others in the College, that tbe Council had some control over 
the clinical teachers, was I not justified in asking why they allowed the 
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abuses complained of to continue. I must omit references to the docu- 
ments which you have refused to receive in support of my ease, observ- 
ing that the Visitors can hold the Visitation where they wish ; but I 
must say again that I am a young man, and that I cannot afford to pay 
the expenses of witnesses and men like Dr. Colahau to come up here to 
give evidence. It has been stated here that the fever hospital and the 
workhouse infirmary are now amalgamated, but in tho certificate which 
you have before you there is no mention whatever made of the work- 
house hospital. It is merely the fever hospital and infirmary. 

Dr. Doherty. — These certificates were printed twenty years ago, and 
we have continued to use them. 

Mr. Melville. — It was stated that these hospitals were amalgamated 
seven or eight years ago. 

Dr. Oleland. — The wording of the certificate could be no part of Mr. 
Melville’s grievance, for he never got one of them. The only tiling the 
Collego is responsible for is that tho clinical instruction is got ; and lie 
admits that he got it hi the hospital. Yot in the first of the letters he 
stated distinctly that the hospital was not suited for, was unfit for, clini- 
cal instruction. 

Mr. Melville. — I do not know that I said it was unfit ; but I was 
not aware that there was any connexion between tho workhouse hospital 
and the fever hospital. I suppose I liad a right to look at the certificates 
given to other men, and I saw that they had certificates given for two 
hospitals. I was told that the workhouse hospital liad nothing to do 
with the Queen’s University, and the Senate of the Queen’s University 
was the only body that could give information whether it was so or not. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Here is another extract — • 

“ I must, however, say a word as to the workhouse hospital. Though there might be a 
large number of patients on the books, very many of these wero useless to the student, 
being chronic cases of long standing, or cases of debility from old age or want of food or 
clothing, and I should say that the number of cases shown to the students was 20 to 30 
at the outside; but on this the medical officer would be the best judge.” 

Were you aware at that time that that was the town hospital? 

Mr. Melville. — Ho, because I took the certificates 

Dr. Macnamara. — Excuse me. Are you aware what class of patients 
the county infirmary receives ? 

Mr. Melville. — Surgical, generally. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Belonging to the county ? 

Mr. Melville. — To the county. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Vera you aware that the workhouse' hospital was 
exactly in the same position with regard to the town 1 

Mr. Melville. — Ho, I was not. 

Dr. Macnamara. — You had an opportunity of seeing a great number 
of cases there ? 

Mr. Melville. — I had. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Were they all of various kinds ? Were there some 
surgical operations? 

Mr. Melville. — There were. Yes, I saw one. I might have seen 
more if I had attended longer. It was an operation for hare-lip by Dr. 
Cleland. It was the first day I went to the hospital. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — What substantially do you complain of, to 
come to the point ? 

Mr. Melville. — I complain that I got a ticket for hospitals, which it 
was said admitted to them, that I was not admitted to the infirmary, 
and that I did not get clinical instruction. 

Dr. Banks. — You were receiving clinical instruction that you were 
not entitled to receive at all, according to your own statement ? 
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Mr. Melville. — Yes. 

Dr. Banks. — From Dr. Clelaucl in tlie Workhouse Hospital, for which 
the College authoriti.es were not responsible 1 

Mr. Melville. — Ho, sir ; certainly not. 

Dr. Banks. — You complain that it was not in the certificate, but in 
point of fact you were getting that, plus the two other hospitals. 

Mr. Melville. — Yes, but I understand that the M were divided 
among the four professors. I am sure Dr. Cleland would have no wish 
to take his share without giving some instruction for it. 

The Yice-Ciiancelloh. — What do you understand by the hospitals 1 

Mr. Melville. — The Infirmary, the Town Fever Hospital, and the 
Workhouse. 

The Yioe-Chancelloh. — You were admitted to them all ? 

Mr. Melville. — I was admitted to all. I asked Dr. Doherty what 
hospitals does this admit me to ? He said — It admits you to the Work- 
house Hospital, the Fever Hospital, and the County Infirmary. I asked 
the clays and hours. He said, “ The usual hours — the same as last year ; 
the professors will tell you about it.” 

The Yice-Ch an cellos. — You went to these hospitals and you got into 
them ? 

Mr. Melville. — I did not go to the Fever Hospital, because, if you 
wish the reason, I was not very strong. I heard clinical lectures on 
scarlatina and measles, and so on. I went to Dr. Cleland’s hospital and 
got full instruction — clinical instruction, as good as anyone would wish. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — W here did you go that you got nothing 'l 

Mr. Melville. — I went to the County Infirmary. I went one day and 
asked the servant if Dr. Browne was at home. She said' she did not know. 
I asked if the students were gone up. She said, “ What students'?” I 
said, the students for clinical instruction in the hospital. She said she did 
not know. I went in and saw some of the class, and they said he would 
go round directly. After waiting three quarters of an hour, I saw the 
hospital sergeant, and asked when Dr. Browne was going round. He 
said, “ He is not at home, and won’t be home until night.” I asked 
was this his day for going round. He said he did not know. I asked 
when the day would be, and he said he did not know. I went np the 
next day, Wednesday, and asked if Dr. Browne was in, and they said he 
was. I asked the servants was he going round, and they said no, he was 
going to the College. I, of course, left, for I Imew he could not be at 
both. I went another day into the lobby and waited ; I heard some one 
talking inside, and I went towards the room, and there saw Dr. Browne 
and Dr. Killery. Dr. Browne came out and looked at me and said, 
“Well, young man, what do yon want V* I said “I am waiting for you 
to go round the hospital.” He said he was not going round that day. 
I asked him whether I had understood rightly that that was the clay and 
horn’. He said he had not arranged with the secretary about the day. 
Dr. Doherty, I said, had referred me to the Professors, and that I had 
come to him. I also said that Dr. Colahan had stated in his lecture the 
days and hours for the County Infirmary, and that there was a notice 
stating that the hospitals would be attended at the usual hours. I then 
asked Dr. Browne if he was going round h “ Ho,” he said. I then took 
off my hat and said, “ Good morning.” Some students came to me and 
asked me where I was going, and I said Dr. Browne was not going 
round. They said they were determined to go round, and that they 
would not be kept out any longer. They said they would go round 
with Dr. Killery. I said I had been there so long, that time was valu- 
able, and that I would not wait for anyone. I then sent the appeal to 
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the President. A few hours after Dr. Browne sent me a note, saying that 
he returned me £ 1 , being his portion of the hospital fee, and that he 
declined to admit me as a student into the County Infirmary, for he took 
it for granted that giving clinical instruction in the County Infirmary 
was entirely a voluntary act. Here is liis letter 

“County Infirmary, Galway, 

“ 23rd November, 1869. 

“ Sir,— I herewith enclose you JEl, being my portion of your hospital fee, as I cannot 
admit you as a student into this Infirmary. 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“J. V. Browne. 



“ Mr. Andrew Melville. 



“ I take it for granted you are aware that my giving clinical instruction in the County 
Infirmary is entirely a voluntary act,” 

Dr. Macnamara. — Did you go through the wards on any occasion 
with Dr. Browne 1 

Mr. Melville. — No, Dr. Browne refused. 

Dr. Macnamara. — The first time you saw the hospital-sergeant ? 

Mr. Melville. — Yes. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Where did you see him 1 

Mr. Melville. — In the waiting-room. 

Dr. Browne. — That is explained in my letter. 

Mr. Berwick. — Shall I read Dr. Browne’s letter now ? 

The Vice-Chancellor. — We will hear it by-and-by. 

Mr. Melville. — The infirmary was one of the hospitals to which I 
was to he admitted. In the last paragraph of my first letter I made the 
following statement : — “ This is another instance of the want of rectitude 
of all classes in this country, and it is a pretty state of things to exist in a 
Government institution.” In making this statement I need not say that 
I did not mean to imply that there was no rectitude in the country, but 
I do say that if I have proved, as I think I have, the charges made by me 
against Dr. Browne and Dr. Doherty, that when it is remembered that 
these gentlemen are in high social positions, are holders of Pier Majesty’s 
commission of the peace, and that one of them has been lately High 
Sheriff of a northern county, I think that my expression, although 
sweeping, is still, to a certain extent justified. As to the last part of this 
statement, I think I have shown that it is quite justifiable, and that, as 
a matter of fact, a pretty state of things does exist in a Government 
institution. Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, I have now gone 
carefully over my first letter, explaining or establishing as I went along 
all the statements contained in it. In doing this I am conscious that I 
have occupied a considerable portion of your time, but I would remind 
you that this appeal is for me a matter of the deepest concern. Not 
only have I suffered pecuniary loss at the hands of the Council of the 
Galway College, .but I have been likewise rusticated for the space of 
three years, and what is of much greater importance to me, my character 
has been assailed in a most virulent maimer. The Council have branded 
me as one who flagrantly outraged and falsely traduced my college. I 
think you will agree with me, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, that 
I have successfully vindicated my character. You will be glad to hear 
that my defence as to the two remaining letters will be much curtailed, 
as these letters reflect, in great part, charges made in the first letter — 
— charges which I have shown you were not made without strong 
grounds. 

I will now take up my second letter and say a few words upon it. This 
letter mainly consists of an explanation of my reasons for not looking for 
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redress at the hands of the Council of Queen’s College, Galway. I have 
already shown you that the College Council must have known for some 
time the state of things I complained of. As to my remark that the 
President scarcely ever resides in his official residence in Galway I have 
only to say that the statement is perfectly true, and that the absence 
of the President from the College excited at one time so much attention 
that it became the subject of discussion, and of a resolution in the Board 
of the Galway Town Commissioners. I may be permitted here to quote a 
passage from the report of the Queen’s College Commissioners, bearing on 
this point, of the absence of the President from the College. The passage, 
which will be found at page 32 of the report, is as follows : — “ We may 
here state our conviction that if the President had been resident in Cork, 
and personally engaged in the discharge of his duties in the College, and 
of those kindly offices associated with him, which we consider are as 
important in the proper government of such an institution as mere 
administrative duties, all these calamitous occurrences, and the distrust 
towards the President, which wc must regard perhaps as the main cause 
in producing them, could never have arisen.” 

■ Dr. Macnamara. — I think it would facilitate us very much if we 
explained to you, Mr. Melville, that what we wish to apply ourselves 
to is this — You had received a letter from the Vice-Chancellor directing 
you as to the manner in which, according to the statutes of the Queen’s 
University, you should have proceeded, in order to bring the matter 
before the Visitors. Instead of that you proceeded to make a charge 
against the authorities of the College in the public papers. That is tlie 
point we want you to apply yourself to. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — The Visitors have no jurisdiction over a 
Professor as such. They can only hear a complaint against the President 
or the Council. Your complaint was not against the President or the 
Council but against a Professor. On that complaint the President had 
jurisdiction, because he lias control over every Professor, and he can 
remonstrate with them on a complaint being made to him. We put 
you on the right track, and if you had gone there all would have been 
right. 

Dr. Macnamara. — We now want you 4 to explain why you did not 
proceed according to the rule. 

Mr. Melville. — I .did not apply to the Council of Queen’s College, 
Galway, because I considered in the first place that my charge in the 
main part concerned Dr. Browne and his hospital. He was a member 
of the Council, and I cannot say whether the Council would act equally 
between him and myself. I* never said that they would not, that I am 
aware of, in so many words, hut I thought my best plan was not to go 
to the Council. In the first place he was a member of the Council. 
Then Dr. Doherty, who was also concerned in the charges, had also been 
until very lately a member of the Council ; and I understood that a year 
previously to this, when I made my complaint, and while he was still a 
member of Council, some students had gone to him and complained of 
the way in which the clinical department had been conducted. 

Dr. Doherty. — What proof have you of that 1 

Mr. Melville. — Excuse me. I said I understood it. I did not say 
I could prove it. That was another reason. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — In other words, you thought they would not 
give you justice % 

Mr. Melville. — I did. 

Dr. Macnamara. — But then you would have had the power of appeal 
to the Visitors had they not done you justice on the complaint of not 
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getting clinical instruction. You would still have had the same position 
as you have now. 

Mr. Melville. — But when I was rusticated and this second appeal 
had been made I was in another University. Supposing X had been 
rusticated while still attending at Galway, I do not think it was likely 
that I should have got into any. As it was, when I did go there the 
Council sent notice of their sentence. It was taken into consideration 
by the Senatus, and I believe it was resolved that nothing would he 
done. I understand that notice to that effect was sent to Galway. 

Mr. Lupton. — N o such notice was ever received. 

Dr. Banks.— You found no difficulty in obtaining admission into the 
Edinburgh University?. 

Mr. Melville. — No. 

Dr. Macnamaba. — I understand that your reason for not pursuing the 
course suggested was that you were under the impression that if you 
failed in substantiating your charge, the Galway College Council might 
rusticate you 1 

Mr. Melville. — I thought it was highly probable, and I did not wish 
to ruin myself. 

Dr. Maonamaka. — And then, that you would not be able to get into 
any other College 1 

Mr. Melville. — Yes ; and X did not wish to ruin myself for life. 

The Vice-Chancellob. — That is not the reason given in the printed 
letter. It was that you would not get justice there. Not thinking 
that you would, you fly into the newspapers and make a case against 
them. 

Mr. Bekwick. — In his second letter lie says : — 

“ I consider tliat I showed sufficient reason for not going to the Council, inasmuch as 
Dr. Browne is a member of that body, and has been so for some years, and Dr Doherty 
was until last session a member also, and these gentlemen were the representatives of the 
Medical Faculty in that body ; and thus, if I went to the Council, Dr. Browne would lie 
one of the judges at his own trial. Since this affair commenced many a student has said 
to me, ‘ If you go to the Council you are shelved.’ ” 

The Vice-Chancellor. — The inference there is that you would not 
get justice. 

Dr. Banks. — And you admit it ? 

Mr. Melville. — I admit it. 

Mr. Berwick. — Here is another extract : — 

“ The Council further state that I denied the wish of the College Council to act with 
impartiality and justice. I say that the severe sentence which they have passed upon me 
without being able to prove me guilty of a single offence, except that I very naturally 
objected to being defrauded of my time and my money, and without even hearing me, or 
making any inquiry, is a proof that they did not wish or intend to do justice." 

I may explain that the Council consists of seven members — six pro- 
fessors appointed by the general body, and myself ; and because Dr. 
Browne was one of these, Mr. Melville states of the whole body that he 
had no chance of getting justice from them. Let me also state that in 
the sentence of rustication Dr. Browne took no part whatever, and never 
attended a meeting of the Council in connexion with it. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — That is what I would have expected from 
any professor under the circumstances. 

Mr. Berwick. — Although it is stated in the appeal that he did. 

The V ice-Chancellor. — As he was not present he might have sup- 
posed it was so. 

Mr. Melville.— I had no opportunity of knowing. 

Mr. Berwick. — Your father was a professor and could have told 
you. 
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Mr. Melville. — It has been stated in the Lancet , and is now brought 
forward here, that my father is a professor in Galway College. Quite 
true, he is ; audit looked as if I thought that on account of that I should 
carry weight. Mr. Lupton wrote to me to know whether I was the 
author of the letter which appeared in the Lancet of the 18th December. 
The answer was that I had gone to make a declaration before a magis- 
trate that I was. I also subsequently stated that my father had nothing 
to do with it. He neither instigated it, nor was any single document 
seen by him until it appeared in print, and had become public property, 
when I suppose he had the same right as anyone else. Neither did ho 
take any part whatever with me in tho proceedings. 

Mr. Berwick. — I did not say that. 

Mr. Melville. — I did not say that you did. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — I have the honour of knowing your father, 
and I respect him highly. 

Dr. Macnamara. — I think Mr. Melville has mistaken what we are met 
here for. You are hero to answer the minute of the Council, wliich says 
that you “ aspersed tho character of the authorities of your College, in 
abusive and libellous terms, and have endeavoured to substantiate your 
expressions by statements which, as a student of some years’ standing, 
and as the son of a professor, you must have known to be unfounded. 
That in the same letters you have assailed in the most unmistakable lan- 
guage the integrity of the College Council, and denied their wish to act 
with impartiality and justice.” They state that on the ground that you 
ought to have known the statutes, of the University; and that you ought 
to have appealed to them. You did not take advantage of the advice of 
the Vice-Chancellor, and then the Council felt that you had com m itted a 
breach of College discipline. The question now for the Visitors to decide 
is whether you have committed it. We want you to apply yourself to 
that. 

Mr. Melville. — I believe that in my memorial certificates were also 
applied for, which have been refused to me. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — You see you were in a double capacity — that 
of a student of Galway College, and that of a scholar, and you were 
bound to maintain discipline in tho College. In these letters you appear 
to have violated your duty in both respects. It seems hard to under- 
stand how a College can go on if every student is to send letters to the 
newspapers, and accuse the authorities of fraud. 

Mr. Melville. — I doubt that I did. I accused Dr. Browne of having 
taken my money, and refused to give me proper instruction for it. I 
accused Dr. Doherty of having taken my money, and given no instruc- 
tion such as was bargained for, namely, clinical instruction on patients. 
I did not charge the College authorities with fraud. 

Mr. Berwick — ITe says — 

“ I charged the Council with knowingly allowing an infamous state of things to continue, 
aud this charge has not been denied." 

Mr. Melville. — That is not fraud. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — It is a very strong expression, to say the least 
of it. 

Dr. Banks. — V ery strong. 

Mr. Berwick. — H e is not very complimentary to this tribunal either, 
in a letter published the other day in the Lancet. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — We can take care of ourselves. (To Mr. 
Melville). — You understand, now, how we think this case is to be dis- 
posed of, arid see how you can j ustify yourself in writing these letters. 
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Mr. Macnamara. — In your third letter to tlie Lancet, you say — 

“Assuredly if the authorities of the University had afforded me any fair and honourable 
way of proving my charges, I should never have had occasion to trouble you or the public 
oil the matter.” 

Now, an honourable and fair way had been pointed out to you by the 
Vice-Chancellor, quite in contradiction to the statement that is' made 
here. The highest authority in the University did afford you a fair way of 
proving your charge. 

Mr. Melville. — I need not delay you any longer on my second letter, 
but let me now direct your attention to my third letter. This letter — 
which appeared in the Lancet, on January 22nd — is a reply to the letter 
of President Berwick, which appeared in the Lancet of January 8tk. 
In the commencement of this third letter, I answer the charge of rude- 
ness brought against me, by giving it, as I now do again, a distinct and 
emphatic denial. 

But, even supposing the President’s statement about rudeness was 
correct, I ask you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, whether it was 
warrantable conduct in Ur. Browne to punish me in the way in which 
he did, by depriving me of the chance of learning a most important 
branch of my profession ? Could not the charge of rudeness, if true, 
he brought before the Council, and would not that body have power to 
punish me for rudeness to a professor 1 If Dr. Browne thought fit to 
turn every student out of his hospital as he has turned me, I ask the 
authorities of Galway College, would they not have interfered 1 Has 
not Ur. Browne himself borne testimony before tlie Queen’s College 
Commissioners as to the importance of having the County Infirmary 
open to the students of the College 1 Here is what he says 

The Vice-Chancellor. — What is it you propose to read — is it a state- 
ment of Ur. Browne’s own evidence i 

Mr. Melville. — It is. 

“ Nothing could be more important than that an arrangement should bemade by which 
the County Infirmary would be secured to the College.” 

This evidence of Ur. Browne’s, which will be found at page 286 of the 
report, was given in 1857, when Ur. Browne was not the medical officer 
of the Infirmary. I again ask you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, 
whether the punishment dealt out to me, by depriving me of a cbance of 
learning my profession, was not unwarrantable on the part of a professor 1 

With regard to the remainder of this letter, as it contains, with the 
exception of. the final passage, nothing but what I have entered into 
already. I will not take up your time with it. I will direct your atten- 
tion, however, to the final passage. In that I state — 

“It may be asked why I. have gone to Edinburgh University. For an obvious reason 
—that I could not get hospital or clinical instruction, or, indeed, proper instruction on 
most subjects in Galway.” 

Ur. Macnamara. — I want to draw your attention to these words — 

I very naturally objected to being defrauded of my time and my money; ” 
and again, in a letter to the Lancet , you say — 

. ! should be remembered that all this time students have been paying fees to 

ge m o hel/ountylnfirmary, and the clinical instruction in it, and for Dr. Browne’sclinical 
ec ures. lheir fees have been accepted, but I fear the students have got a very poorreturn.” 

That carries out the inference of defrauding. These were the matters 
-° r Council of the Queen’s College felt itself justified in inflict- 

ing this severe penalty on you. 

Mr. Melville. — I think Mr. Berwick said I charged the authorities of 
Galway College with fraifd? 
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The V ice-Chancellor. — You charged them with conniving at it, which 
is just as bad. 

Mr. Lupton. — In his second letter to the Lancet, he says 

“The charges which I have preferred concern Drs. Browne and Doherty, the President 
and Council of this College, and the Senate of the University alike.” 

He then goes on — 

“ Your columns are open to them as well as to me, and if they have any regard for the 
character either of themselves or of the institution with which they are connected, they 
will join with you and with me in asking for an ‘ honest and searching’ investigation 
held by men whom all can trust, and whose proceedings shall be pnlilic.” 

Mr. Melville. — Quite so — I admit that. [He proceeded with his 
statement as follows] — 

From the nature of my position as a medical student, and from the 
whole correspondence, the last part of the passage which I last quoted 
can only refer to the medical school of the College. This is a matter of 
opinion upon which I am quite willing to enter, in the event of a sworn 
investigation. 

I may also state that at such an investigation I will be able to brincr 
forward sufficient corroborative evidence of the correctness of this opinion! 
I beg to inform you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, that I was 
obliged to re-attend all the medical courses, which I had previously taken 
out iu Galway, in the University of Edinburgh, it unfortunately being 
the case, that attendance on these courses in Galway does not, although 
so stated in the College prospectus, qualify for the University of Edin- 
burgh. 

I have thus had an opportunity of drawing a comparison as to the 
extent and means of illustration between certain of the courses in the 
two collegiate institutions. In making the statement as to the want of 
proper instruction in Galway, I, as stated in a previous part of this very 
letter, held in view the benefit that might result “ to the College and 
the course of medical education,” if a proper inquiry was instituted, not 
merely as to the means of instruction, in some cases so amply provided 
by the Crown, although perhaps deficient in others, but rather into the 
manner in which those means have been utilized. 

I have now done with my three letters. I do not shrink from any 
statement made in them, and I have obtained sufficient corroboration 
even in the disadvantageous position in which I am placed. I have now 
to ask you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, whatever be your de- 
cision on mere technical grounds, that you will clear my character from 
the stain of untruth that has been attended to be cast upon it by the 
Council of Queen’s College, Galway. Having shown that the serious 
charges made by me were well founded, I will just direct your attention 
for a moment to the allegation that they were conveyed in “ abusive 
and libellous terms.” If the charges are true, being made as they are in 
the interests of medical education and the public, the term “ libellous ” 
cannot apply to them. As for “ abusive,” it should be remembered that 
the state of things was very grave — that I had suffered a grievous wrong 
at the. hands of Dr. Browne, aggravated by the unfounded charge of 
rudeness in the President’s letter ; and when it is remembered that I 
am but a young man, I feel sure that you will not bear hardly on me for 
one or two forcible expressions. I may be blamed for publishing tho 
charges against Galway College in a journal, and not rather seeking 
redress from the College authorities. But, as I said before, seeing how 
the authorities had suffered the abuses complained of to continue for 
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years and also how sonic of the most culpable were at the same time the 
highest authorities in the College, I did not expect redress at then- 
hands. It may he said that my first letter was written even before my 
first memorial to the Visitors was returned. It is tine that this letter 
hears date November 30th, although it was not published till December 
I8th after I had been referred back by the Visitors to the Council. 
Indeed, although I did apply in this matter to the Visitors, I did not 
expect that they could do much for me, as I knew that nothing hut a 
compulsory investigation on oath would fully reveal the state of things 
in Galway. It is with the purpose of bringing about that investigation 
that I have appealed in the Lancet to public opinion. You may censure 
me, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for this step, but surely you will allow that 
there were many circumstances in the ease which justify me — partly, at 
l eas t_in the course I have taken. I will quote here for you a passage 
taken from the 32nd page of the report of the Queen’s College Commis- 
sioners : — 

“With regard to this last correspondence, although on the same grounds on which we 
have condemned the publication of the memorial, we entirely disapprove of Professor 
Boole’s conduct in addressing a letter to the newspapers containing an attack on the Pre- 
sident; we feel called on to" state that there are in this case circumstances of mitigation. 
We believe that Professor Boole wrote his first letter after the must conscientious con- 
sideration, and was influenced mainly by an impression that the condition of matters in 
the College wa3 so unsatisfactory that some remedy was absolutely needed, and that an 
application to the Government would meet with no success.” 

The Vice-Chancellor. — They condemned him for all that. 

Mr. Melville. — I do not say that I should not be condemned to a 
certain extent, but I say that there were some mitigating circumstances 
in my case. I knew that the condition of things in the clinical school 
of the College were not alone unsatisfactory, but disgraceful. I was 
utterly puzzled by the vague directions I got in the College as to whom 
I was to apply to for redress in my case. I believed, and still do believe 
that this state of things conld not he remedied without a public and 
sworn inquiry, and I knew that that inquiry would not be obtained 
without the aid of a healthy public opinion. Yon yourselves see how 
anxious the President and Council are to shelve all responsibility and all 
authority in this matter off their shoulders. Is it to be wondered at, 
then, that I, a young man, contending witli a great wrong, knowing 
that that wrong was winked at by the College authorities, should have 
had recourse to the hold line of action of appealing to the public through 
the press 1 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, I have now gone over the grounds 
upon which the Council have declared me guilty of a violation of all 
discipline and of falsely traducing the College. I have shown that, 
although in publishing my statements I may have been misinformed, I 
have acted in a conscientious belief that through the press alone was to 
be got a remedy for the evils that existed for so many years in the 
medical school of the Queen’s College, Galway. I have shown that the 
terms in which I brought forward the charges were not libellous, inas- 
much as the charges were true, and were brought forward in the interests 
of medical education and of the public. A s for being abusive, while I 
admit that I may have used some strong terms, still I would have you 
remember the circumstances under which these terms were used. Pin- 
ally, I have taken my statements one by one, and have shown you that 
they were unfortunately too well founded. If I have been able to do 
this without witnesses, surely it is not too much to say that with 
witnesses, with a sworn inquiry in Galway, I could obtain more than 
full confirmation of my statements on oath. I ask you now, Mr. Vice- 
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Chancellor and gentlemen, to decide upon the charge made by the 
Queen’s College authorities against me, to adjudicate between us ? and to 
declare where now are the false traducers. 

That is the end of my formal statement, hut I wish to ask for instruc- 
tion as to a point. I see Drs. Cleland, Browne, and Doherty here. 
Can I ask them, after they have set up their defence, some questions as 
to statements in the letter .of Mr. Berwick and the sentence of the 
Council 1 

The Vice-Chancellor. — You can ask any questions you like. 

Mr. Berwick. — "With respect to my letter I sent it down to the medi- 
cal professors, and asked them to read it over and see whether every 
statement in it was accurate. 

The Vice-Chancellor (to Mr. Melville .) — You are at liberty to ask 
any questions you like. You run the risk, of course, of there being 
questions asked on the other side. 

Mr. Melville. — I wish to ask Mr. Berwick some questions, first. In 
the second paragraph of your letter to the Lancet you say — 

“With respect to Mr. Melville, I shall only remark, that he commenced his attend- 
ance on hospitals at the beginning of the present session, and was in a few days excluded 
from the County Infirmary, one of tile hospitals to which our students are admissible, for 
alleged rudeness to the attending surgeon, one of the gentlemen whose conduct he has im- 
peached in his letter.” 

Might I ask on what ground you made that statement 1 

Mr. Berwick. — The professor told me that he turned you out for 
rudeness. He was the last man in the world to turn out a student. 

Mr. Lupton. — There is a letter from Dr. Browne on the 23rd of No- 
vember, which says : — 

“ I am quite aware whom the memorial is from, Mr. Andrew S. Melville, whom I will 
not allow into the Infirmary on any account. I have written to him this day enclosing 
him my portion of his hospital fees, viz., £1.” 

At the close of the letter he says : — 

“ I am quite willing to admit and have admitted the other students, but nothing will in- 
duce me to admit Mr. Melville, whose conduct has been invariably disrespectful and im- 
pertinent to me.” 

Mr. Berwick. — ■’When I got the memorial I wrote to Dr. Browne say- 
ing that I had got a memorial against him, and he wrote that letter. I 
asked then to see him, so that if there was any misapprehension between 
them it might he settled. But I found it was quite impossible, for even 
in the very first letter Mr. Melville charges him with fraud. 

Mr. Lupton. — In the letter of the 26th, the same thing is repeated. 

Mr. Melville. — You admit that the students are admissible to the 
hospital 1 

Mr. Berwick. — Yes, and have been. 

Mr. Melville (to Dr. Browne .) — Did you tell Mr. Berwick that you 
turned me out of the hospital for rudeness ? . 

Dr. Browne. — Yes ; I turned you out for constant rudeness. 

Mr. Melville. — What was the constant rudeness ? 

Dr. Browne. — I must go back a little. Mr. Melville’s father had made 
statements at private tables and elsewhere, depreciatory of the character and 
the conduct of the professors of the College, and especially of the medical 
school. It became necessary for me under these circumstances to call upon 
Dr. Melville, and to make him retract the statements which he had made. 
Ever since he came to Galway he has been making statements against 
the College itself, and against the medical school of the College. Dr. 
Melville then saw, for reasons which I suppose were right, that he should 
retract and apologize, and accordingly he did retract, and made a written 
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apology for tliem. Dr. Melville had never been on any terms of in- 
timacy with any of his brother professors, and I was anxious 
after this young man came into College, to be civil to him, and to show 
that any conduct of his father’s would not prevent us being kind and 
civil to him. I was most marked in saluting him, and I took every op- 
portunity of showing that if I had any feeling towards his father, I had 
not any towards him. Instead of that I found him extremely rude. He 
looked at me in the face, laughed at me, and was impertinent in his manner. 
One day driving up against my carriage with an old jaunting car, I 
asked him not to drive against my carriage ; he did not take the slightest 
notice of me, but stared me in the face. When he entered the hospital his 
conduct was of a piece with the rest. I did put him out. On that day 
the whole of the students did go round, and I liad an operation. The 
statement with regard to the Infirmary, and the medical school, is per- 
fectly untrue, because not alone are there clinical lectures, and bedside 
instruction, but regular clinical instruction is given, and the whole 
medical faculty and I lecture regularly to the students. Hr. Melville 
on the morning to which he refers was before the other students. When I 
addressed him, his manner was disrespectful. He never attempted to 
acknowledge me, or do as students do. As every gentleman is aware in 
the hospitals they show the surgeons a little respect. The very con- 
trary was the case with him. With an air of very great impertinence 
he walked through the hospital by me. I went through the hospital 
that day ; we had the students there, and -we liad an operation. 

Mr. Melville. — At that moment, when I went into the hospital, can 
you give any specific charge of rudeness ; did I say anything to you? 

Dr. Browne. — N o, it was your maimer. 

Mr. Melville. — Where did you see me ? 

Dr. Browne. — I n the hall. 

Mr. Melville. — And you came out and asked me what I wanted ? 

Dr. Browne. — I asked where you were going ; you were walking past 

me in the hall towards the stairs. I asked you where you were goin- r 

that was the first question. 

Mr. Melville.— I don’t know where the stairs are. I make one state- 
ment and it is this. I was in the infirmary hall. Dr. Browne came 
out 

Dr. Browne.— I beg your pardon. Why did you go in the direction 
of the stairs, if you did not know where they were 1 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Leave Mr. Melville to ask his questions. 

Mr. Melville. — Might I ask did you say to me, “ Well, young man, 
what do you want here ? ” 

Dr. Browne. — I am quite certain that I did not. 

Mr. Melville. — Did I then say to you that I was waiting for you to 
go round the hospital with me ? 

. P 1 '- Browne.— Y ou said you came to go round the hospital. You 
did not say you were waiting. 

Mr-. Melville. — What was your answer ? 

Dr. Browne.— I said I was not going round then. The students had 
not come then. 

Mr. Melville. — I believe it was about ten o’clock 1 
Dr. Browse. — I do not know. 

Mr. Melville —It was ten minutes past ten. I then asked whether 
I understood that that was your day for going round or not ? 

r. rowne. I do not know. I had no conversation with you, 
because 1 cut it as short as I could. 

Mr. Melville. Did you say you had not arranged with the 
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Dr. Browne. — Y es. 

Mr. Melville. — D id I say that the secretary had referred me to the 
professors ; that Dr. Colohan had told us that that was the day and horn- 
on which you went round, and that there was a notice on the College 
gate to that effect ? 6 

Di, Browne. Yes. I explained to you and told you the reason why 
that the year previously the professor of medical jurisprudence found 
that my lecture hours should be changed for his convenience, and that 
made my hour to be from eleven till twelve o’clock to lecture on surgery • 
that that being the case, arrangements should be made by which we 
could have a convenient hour for hospital, the distance from the hospital 
to the College being fully half a mile. 

Mr. Melville. I see that explanation here, but unfortunately X 
must say that although you may have intended to give me that explana- 
tion on that morning, you assuredly did not give it to me. 

Dr. Browne.— I gave you the explanation most distinctly and as 
shortly as I could. 

Mr. Melville. — I believe I asked you again if you would go round 
that morning ? 

Dr. Browne. — N o. I think I cut it as short as possible. 

Mr. Melville.— I was going away and you walked into the house 1 
Dr. Browne. — I walked up the stairs. 

Mi. Melville. Some students came up shortly after 1 
Dr. Browne. — T hey did. 

Mr. Melville.— A ncl they went round? 

Dr. Browne.— T hey did. 

Mr. Melville. — A nd you performed an operation 1 
Dr. Browne. — I did. 

Mr. Melville— F or double hare lip 1 
Dr. Browne. — I don’t know. 

Mi-. Melville. — B ut it was you who performed it? 

Dr. Browne. — Y es. 

Mr. Melville— Y ou have said that I was rude, and Mr. Berwick 
lias also said in his letter that I was rude ? 

Mr. Berwick. — A lleged rudeness. 

Mr. Melville— D r. Browne was the author of the charge. He has 
sale was i ude in my manner. Manners differ certainly ; but assuredly 
it was not my intention to be rude to Dr. Browne, and X said nothing 
Hide on the occasion to the best of my knowledge. But surely there 
might be some expression of rudeness which I used that might he brought 
forward. You cannot allege any rude expression that I used on that 
occasion 1 

Dr. Browne. No. It was your rude conduct all through, ever since 
you came to the College. 

Mr. Melville. — D id I salute you by raising my hat ? 

Dr. Browne. — N o — distinctly not. 

Mr. Melville. — T hen you mentioned just now that I had always 
been rude to you in the College ? 

Dr. Browne. — Y es. 

Mr. Melville. — C an you tell any occasion ? 

r. Browne. — O n every occasion on which X met you, your manner 
was rude. J 

Mr. Melville. — I f I had been continually rude, you would not have 
shaken hands with me 1 

Di. Browne. I did that intentionally, and was most anxious to do so. 
Mr. Melville. — I was not rude before that occasion? 

Dr. Browne.— N o, not before that. 
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Mr. Melville. — Now, as to the driving of the car against your car- 
riage, what time of the year was that ? 

The Tide-Chancellor. — We have no time to go into that. 

Mr. Melville. — I merely wish to deny it. I do not recollect ever 
driving against his carriage. I want to know was that at the beginning 
of the second session ? 

Dr. Browne. — A good while before that. 

Mr. Melville. — If I drove against you purposely and in an insulting 
manner, what hearing could that have on my conduct to you in the 
hospital ? 

Dr. Browne. — This bearing, that I would not submit to your rude- 
ness on a former occasion, and that I would not admit you on that 
account. 

Mr. Melville. — In fact you mean that although I paid my fee you 
would avenge private malice against me ? 

Dr. Browne. — I will not answer any question of that sort in the way 
you put it. I wrote you a note myself, and enclosed the money to you. 
The fact was that I asked the honorary secretary, Dr. Doherty, to return 
the fee to Mr. Melville. He said he would, but upon after thought he 
said it would be more prudent that I should do so myself. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — The fact is that it was returned. 

Mr. Melville. — I wish now to ask Dr. Doherty a few questions. 
(To Dr. Doherty.) — You issued me a ticket, I believe? 

Dr. Doherty. — Yes. 

Mr. Melville. — Did I ask you what that entitled me to ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Certainly. 

Mr. Melville. — You told me the three hospitals ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Yes. 

Mr. Melville. — I asked you could you tell me the days and hours ? 

Dr. Doherty. — I said the usual hours, and referred you to the medical 
attendants, because it was their habit to make arrangements as to tlie 
attendance at the hospitals. It was my business to draw up a programme 
©f the lectures, and that I did. 

Mr. Melville. — Did you refer me to the professors ? 

Dr. Doiierty. — Certainly. 

Mr. Melville. — Do you remember my once meeting you on the library 
stairs and asking you again about the County Infirmary. I told you I 
could not get in, and I asked you what I should do, and you said you 
could not tell. 

Dr. Doherty. — I told you to go to the medical attendants. 

Mr. Melville. — I am sorry that Dr. Colohan is not here. 

Mr. Berwick. — Why did you not summon him ? 

Mr. Melville. — For the reasons I stated before, the expense. 

Mr. Berwick. — H e would have come up without any expense to you. 

Dr. Doherty. — I wish to ask Mr. Melville whether he desires to ex- 
amine me as to the nature of the clinical lectures which I delivered. 
He has made very strong charges against me. 

Mr. Melville. — Y ou admit you gave clinical lectures? 

Dr. Doherty. — I admit it. 

Mr. Melville. — Had you any patients ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Certainly. 

Mr. Melville. — Did you ever give a clinical lecture without a patient? 

Dr. Doherty. — I wish to lay before the Visitors the following state- 
ment in reference to this charge : 

“As my Clinical Lectures hare "been made a subject of public comment and to some 
extent misrepresented, I beg to lay the following statement before the Visitors :■ — 
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“ The charge preferred against me, as I understand it, is notone of neglect of duty, but 
that I have delivered lectures under the name of Clinical Lectures, which ought not to 
have been so designated, as I had not hospital patients to lecture upon. 

“ It would be a mistake to suppose that I ever professed to give Clinical Lectures on 
Midwifery — the subject which I teach from my Chair. I have always loudly deplored the 
disadvantage which pupils who attended my professorial lectures laboured under, in being 
under the necessity of going elsewhere for practical instruction in that branch of medical 
science, in consequence of a Lying-in Hospital not having been provided for the purpose. 

“The Clinical Lectures which I have delivered, were upon other medical subjects, and 
at one time or other have embraced almost every form of disease. They have always been, 
as Clinical Lectures ought to be, of a practical nature, founded on cases, and containing 
maxims calculated to serve the student in afterlife in the actual practice of his profession. 

“For the first fourteen or fifteen years of the existence of the College, I took part in 
both Bedside-teaching and Clinical Lectures. For the last five or six years. I have given 
Clinical Lectures only — because I ceased to be connected with an hospital into which 
medical cases were received. 

“I should mention that, when the College was opened, and the Professors of the medical 
faculty — some of whom, myself among the number, had come from Dublin — were as- 
sembled for the first time, they learned to their amazement that the founders of the College 
had overlooked the necessity of having in connexion with the medical school such hospitals 
as the Licensing Bodies could recognise. The County Infirmary was then under the 
charge of the late Dr. Yeitcli, who did not belong to the College, and declined the trouble 
of giving bedside instruction. Fortunately for the medical school, which otherwise could 
not have been established, Dr. Croker King, then Professor of Anatomy, and I, succeeded 
in coming to a private understanding with Dr. Veitch, whereby while he reoeived half the 
fees payable by students for hospital and clinical instruction, and continued to enjoy the 
salary and perquisites of his oflico of County Surgeon, we attended the patients and did 
his duty. 

“ By tins arrangement — one with which the College authorities had nothing to do — 
we were enabled to open the Infirmary to students and give them bedside instruction. Dr. 
Colahan, the Professor of Medicine, opened the hospital over which he presides, and these 
two hospitals secured to the medical school the recognition of the Licensing Bodies. 

“Subsequently Dr. Browne, the Professor of Surgery, who was then Surgeon to the 
Workhouse, prevailed on the Guardians to admit medical students to witness his practice 
under certain regulations. 

“ During those fourteen or fifteen years bedside instruction and Clinical Lectures were so 
conducted that no objection such as has now been made could be raised. At the end of that 
period a change in the medical officers of the Infirmary and Workhouse took place. Dr. 
Yeitch resigned, and was succeeded by Dr. Browne ; Dr. King became for a short while 
Surgeon to the Workhouse, but soon retired altogether from both it and his Professorship, 
when Dr. Cleland succeeded to both. My connexion with the County Infirmary thus 
came to an end, and with it my opportunities of treating patients in hospital. 

“But I did not think it necessary on this account to cease giving Clinical Lectures. On 
the contrary, I thought it incumbent on me to continue to afford to students the advantage 
of such practical hints for their guidance as long experience had enabled me to amass for 
my own. I did not forget how useful it is to make what is passing under the eyes of the 
students the subject of my discourse.. For this reason I took every opportunity to draw 
the attention of the class to the peculiarities of whatever epidemic might be prevalent at 
the time ; as on a recent occasion when a mongrel form of measles invaded Galway — 
many examples of which were within their observation — and which was marked by great 
mortality, in consequence mainly of diphtheritic complication. With the same object, I 
have both in former sessions and in this occasionally selected, with the permission of the 
medical officer, a case in one or other hospital, got a senior pupil to take notes of that case, 
and upon them, have founded a Clinical Lecture. 

“ Knowing, however, that all noteworthy cases in the hospitals should be commented on 
by the medical attendants in their Clinical Lectures, I sought to give mine a wider, but 
still a practical range ; and for this purpose drew on not only my own experience, but the 
recorded experience of others. 

“ Here I must totally dissent from the idea which seems to be at the root of the charge 
brought against me, that a clinical lecture must have for its basis a case under immediate 
observation only. If this were true, what would become of the volumes of “ Clinical 
Lectures ” which are eveiy year published by men of the highest eminencein the profession? 
Such lectures are founded on cases, no doubt, but cases which most readers have no op- 
portunity of seeing ; yet these lectures are eagerly read by medical men of all grades, and 
the practical suggestions contained in them are treasured up to be used whenever similar 
cases and similar circumstances are met with. 

“ In the same way my aim has been, by placing before the mind’s eye appropriate ex- 
amples, to concentrate attention upon a particular principle, a particular disease, or a par- 
ticular line of treatment, with such comments as would be of practical utility in the actual 
discharge of professional duties. 

“ In one group of lectures, for instance, I made the fatal terminations of disease the 
subject of my discourse. Firstly, I described the least complicated forms of death as seen 
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in cases of sudden death, which I treated as commencing at the heart, the lungs, or the 
nervous centres : I then pointed to the tendency which certain diseases or certain stages of 
the same disease, have to bring about a fatal issue by one, rather than by another of 
these channels ; while in fatty degeneration of the heart life may be threatened with a 
sudden end, by an attack on one of these vital organs to-day, on another to-morrow, or 
destroyed more slowly through the third. I showed how a knowledge of these facts may 
prepare the physician to stave off the ultimate result. I then applied the doctrine of sudden 
death to elucidate the forms of still-birtli in infants, anil enumerated the means for re- 
suscitation, appropriate to each. 

“ Following the precedent set by the best writers on clinical medicine, I have on other 
occasions rendered to students the service of teaching them ‘ whnt to observe at the bed- 
side ’ liow to conduct a physical examination of a patient, and the value to be attached to 
individual symptoms; always illustrating my lectures by a detail of cases, and as far as 
the subject admitted, by the U3e of the admirable diagrams and plates, which the College 
Library contains, and by morbid specimens from its museum. 

“I hold this to be a truly practical mode of teaching, one calculated to direct the 
student aright, and facilitate the acquisition of knowledge at the bedside. 

it if the Visitors will bear with me for two or three minutes longer, I will relate the 
purport of the two lectures I gave on the only occasions Mr. Melville was among my 
audience, in order to show the futility of his objection more clearly. 

“ My first lecture commenced with some general remarks upon hereditary diseases ; I 
then applied myself to that derived from Syphilis. I mentioned how medical practitioners 
are consulted by young men of position, who have been loose in their habits, as to whether 
it is allowable for them to contract matrimony. I dwelt on the grave responsibility that 
attached to an opinion given under such circumstances — the mistakes the medical man 
may fall into, and the consequences that may ensue. Next I mentioned how a man of 
the” highest honour may, while totally ignorant of the possibility of such an occurrence, 
contaminate his newly married wife, or her offspring, or both. Again, I dwelt on the 
prudence and reticence which should mark the conduct of the family attendant in this 
painful and delicate conjuncture. Lastly, I pointed out the signs which indicate the 
transmission of the poison to the female, illustrating them by a copious detail of cases, 
and by excellent engravings. 

“Now, I do say, with all deference, no subject could have been more appropriate, or 
more practically useful than that, particularly in the inculcation of the prudence and 
discretion, which it is incumbent on every medical man to observe. The subject is one not 
usually treated in regular courses of lectures, and as maybe supposed, it is not at all times 
that an individual can he paraded before a class to exemplify it. 

‘‘The second of the two lectures, at which alone Mr. Melville was present, was a con- 
tinuation of the same theme, but considered chiefly in relation to the offspring; I pointed 
out the special signs that an infant at birth, or afterwards, may exhibit, and how appear- 
ances may bo confounded with these and wrongly attributed to syphilitic taint by an 
ignorant nurse or medical attendant. Here again I impressed on the class the irreparable 
mischief which a few indiscreet or ill-timed words may produce. I pointed also to the 
serious responsibility a medical man exposed himself to, who countenanced a child bom 
under suspicious circumstances being given to a healthy nurse, and the wide-spread con- 
tamination that might ensue. On many points I gave advice as to the proper manage- 
ment, of such cases; while I brought the specific appearances which the taint engenders 
before the class by coloured engravings that showed them as clearly as living specimens. 

“It was at the end of this lecture — a lecture I contend, very suitable and of great 
practical bearing that Mr. Melville came to me and said, ‘ Pray, sir, where can we see 
such cases as you describe ?’ — a very proper question, if asked in a proper manner. But 
I at once perceived from his jaunty air anil sneering tone that this youth, who had only 
just entered the medical classes had come not to learn, but to scoff. I was therefore not 
at all surprised to hear two or three days afterwards of Iris fracas with Dr. Browne. 

“ There were infants in the Workhouse Hospital affected by the disease I lectured on, 
at the very time. , 

“ In fine, I beg to assure the Visitors I delivered the lectures, the purport and scope of 
which I have laid before them, believing — as I do this moment believe — that they were 
‘ Clinical Lectures’ in the true acceptation of the term. 'Whatever be the name they 
deserve, I cannot doubt their practical utility. They were always well attended, and 1 
had the gratification of observing that the best students took notes as I proceeded. I was 
never made aware of any objection being taken to them, till I heard that this charge 
against me had been made by Mr. Melville in ■print." 

Dr. Macnamara. — Are you not the Honorary Secretary of the 
clinical staff 1 } 

Dr. Doherty. — I am. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Who are the other clinical lecturers 1 — Dr. Browne 
is one. 

Dr. Macnamara. — W hat is he in the hospital 'l 
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Dr. Doherty. — He is medical attendant of the Infirmary. 

Dr: Macnamara. — Has he not cases on which to lecture ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Certainly. 

Dr. Macnamara. — His duty is to give two clinical lectures per week. 

Dr. Doherty. — In his turn. 

Dr. Macnamara. — W ho is another ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Dr. Colahan. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Has he any hospital ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Yes. He also has patients to lecture on. 

Dr. Macnamara. — W ho is the third ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Dr. Cleland. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Do you give clinical lectures each day in the week? 

Dr. Doherty. — Ho, there is bedside instruction. 

Dr. Macnamara. — How many clinical lectures are given ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Two each week. 

Dr. Macnamara. — You take a share in that ? 

Dr. Doherty. — I do. 

Dr. Macnamara. — You are professor of midwifery? 

Dr. Doherty. — I am. 

Dr. Macnamara. — You do not confine yourself to that ? 

Dr. Doherty. — No, I occasionally selected a case, got one of the senior 
students to take notes of it, and lectured upon it. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Of the staff three have hospitals ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Yes. 

Dr. Macnamara. — And you consist of four ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Yes. 

Dr. Banks. — You had permission from Dr. Browne, Dr. Cleland, and 
Dr. Colahan, to select a case and give a lecture upon it ? 

Dr. Doherty. — Yes, they never made the least objection. 

Dr. Banks. — And in point of fact there were cases in Dr. Cleland's 
hospital, illustrating the lectures to which you allude ? 

Dr. Doherty. — T here were. 

Dr. Macnamara. — We are most anxious to give Mr. Melville the fullest 
investigation. I think Dr. Colahan ought to be telegraphed for. 

Dr. Browne said he had been very unwell, and was so at that moment. 
If it were possible he would wish to give all his evidence now. 

Dr. Banks. — I think it rests with Mr. Melville. If he wishes to put 
any other question, even now, although his examination has closed, I am 
sure the Vice-Chancellor will permit him. 

Mr. Melville. — I have finished with Dr. Browne. 

The Vice-Chancellor thought it would he better for Dr. Browne to 
remain. 

Mr. Lupton said he would telegraph for Dr. Colahan. 

The Visitors then adjourned the investigation till next morning. 

SECOND DAY. 

The Visitors sat again at eleven o’clock. 

Mr. Lupton said — I telegraphed to Dr. Colahan yesterday evening, 
and this moment I have received a letter from him, dated last night, in 
which he says : — 

“ Tuesday, 11 o’clock p.m. 

11 My Dear Ltjpton, — I have just received your telegram, and I hasten to -write a line 
to say that I am in attendance on several cases of severe illness, and that I could not 
possibly make arrangement, in the absence of Drs. Browne and Cleland, to he in Dublin 
at the hour you mention on to-morrow. I need not say I am in great anxiety that all 
will get on well with you. 

In great haste, yours sincerely, 

11 N. Colahan.” 
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The Vice-Chancellob.— Are there any questions, Mr. Melville, 
•wHch yon intended to ask him which might be supplied? 

Mr. Melville. — I doubt it, because it was in reference to a conversa- 
tion which he had with mo shortly after this affair began that I wished 
to ask him. In his opening clinical lecture, Dr. Colahan told us about 
the hospitals, and after telling us that he would attend his own and 
Dr. Oieland the workhouse, he said there was another institution we 
should not neglect — it was a very important one — the County In- 
firmary ; and he hopod that the attendant of that hospital would do his 
best for the students. He told us that the days and hour for the County 
Infirmary were Wednesday and Saturday, at ten. 

Dr. Browne. — I admit all that. 

Mi-. Melville. — I went according to that direction, and I believe 
the other students went also. I met him afterwards, and I asked him 
whether I had understood him rightly about it, when I found no one in 
attendance at the infirmary. Ho said these ought to bo the hours, and 
he had some conversation with me which I doubt if I could well lay be- 
fore the Visitors unless he wore here himself. It was a conversation 
which, as far as he is concerned, I should be sorry to bring forward if I 
could help it ; but when I found I was driven for want of evidence, and 
could not get the witnesses whom I was unable to get because of the 
expense, I thought I would call on him. 

Dr. Browne. — I have not the slightest objection to Mr. Melville 
stating it. I should be very glad that he would make use of anything 
for his case. 

Mr. Melville. — Shall I make the statement as well as I can recol- 
lect it? 

The V ice-Chahcellob. — Very well — if Dr. Browne 1ms no objection. 

Mr. Melville.' — I met Dr. Colahan sometime afterwards, going to 
the College, and asked him whether I had rightly' understood him about 
the hours for attending the County Infirmary — ten o’clock on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays. He said those ought to be the hours, and I said, 
“ Well, Dr. Colahan, I went up at these hours, and there was no one in 
attendance, and I have been two days there.” He said then that it was 
a great disgrace that the County Infirmary was neglected in the way it 
was, and that Dr. Browne had more opportunities than most of them to 
benefit the student, because he had a better hospital. He then said 
that this state of things had been going oil for a long time, and that he 
ought to have been reported. I said at that time I could not say any- 
thing about reporting it, but I merely asked him about the hours. He 
said, “ You know, Melville, it would not do for one of us to report Dr. 
Browne, but some of the students should have done it.” He distinctly 
made that statement to me. I met Mm after the appeal had gone to the 
Visitors, and he asked me what wicked thing was this I had been doing. 
I said I had gone to the Visitors, and stated that I had paid a fee and 
wanted to get some instruction for it. He said if I had gone quietly 
about it they might have settled it quietly. I said I might have been 
wrong in going to the Visitors. 

Dr. Bbowne. — So far as I am concerned I have not the least objec- 
tion to that statement. My letter, which I suppose Mr. Berwick will 
put before you, is a reply to it. I there account for the hours and dates. 
My letter being true, I have no further explanation to offer. 

Mr. Berwick. — Did Dr. Colahan in his opening lecture allude to Dr. 
Browne in any way ? 

Mr. Melville. — He said, u the hospitals which are open to students 
are the workhouse hospital, under the efficient management of Dr. 
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Cleland, and I am sure that that gentleman will do his utmost for the 
students ; ” and certainly no student dissented from that. He then said 
“ There is also the fever hospital, and I am sure the attendant of that 
institution will do his best.” Dr. Colahan was the attendant himself 
and no one could have any objection to that. He then said there was 
another institution which the students should not neglect, and one 
which afforded great opportunities. He said he hoped that the attendant 
of that institution would be as anxious to do his duty to the students as 
Dr. Cleland and Dr. Colahan were anxious to do theirs. That was the 
only reference that Dr. Colahan made. To my mind I must confess, and 
to the mind of other students I believe, who were listening, it conveyed 
the impression that Dr. Colahan meant that things had not been so well 
conducted at the County Infirmary as at Dr. Cleland’s institution and his 
own. I cannot of course say what was passing in Ms mind, but that was 
my impression. Twice when he met me lie told me to report Dr. Browne ; 
that it was a shame, and an injury to the school. I was not influenced 
by that, because I did not wish to bring any professor into the position 
which Dr. Colahan’s conversation with me would bring him. 

Mr. Berwick. — I wish to give evidence with respect to one point. 
When this matter first occurred Dr Colahan came to me and expressed 
his great surprise at Mr. Melville’s letter. “In my opening lecture,” he 
said, “I passed the highest eulogium that any language I could use 
could convey, upon Dr. Browne. I spoke of him as one of the ablest 
men, and of the great advantage wMch the students would derive from 
him.” I am ready to state that on oath. 

Mr. Melville. — As Dr. Colahan is not here we cannot go into the 
statement which he made at his opening lecture. But the president has 
just said that Dr. Colahan stated to him that he passed the highest eulo- 
gium upon Dr. Browne’s abilities, and spoke of his opportunities of using 
those abilities, as he had a good hospital. I have no doubt he had. No 
one denied his ability ; and I did not deny that he had a good hospital. 
By report, it was the best hospital, in many ways, in the town. It was 
supposed to lie. But the president has not told us that Dr. Colahan 
passed his eulogium on the way he used his opportunities. 

Mr. Berwick. — He expressed his surprise at your letters. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Is there any question which you wish to ask 
anyone here % 

Mr. Melville. — Yes. I think Dr. Doherty has not denied that at the 
lecture which I heard from him, he had no patient to lecture on. I 
have said that I believed that a clinical lecture was a lecture founded 
on a patient. Bor instance, I went to Dr. Doherty and asked him where 
I could see the case which he had been lecturing on. I also asked him 
where were the cases to be seen which were to form the subject of his 
future lectures, and I think lie said to me that he did not know, that I 
should go and ask some of the other professors. 

Dr. Doherty. — I have already stated that there were cases in the 
hospital similar to those which I spoke of. I have also endeavoured to 
point out the fallacy wMch lies at the foot of this charge, that there 
should be a patient for every lecture. That could not be the case, because 
there are lectures published by eminent doctors which are read and made 
use of by medical men. Of course my lectures were on cases under my 
own observation, or on cases recorded, and were of great practical import- 
ance. They were often on cases taken out of the hospital in the town. 
This session I have gone into the hospitals and taken cases and lectured 
upon them. 

Mr. Melville. — Your lectures were not always on cases? 
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Dr. Doherty. Not always. I hold that it is not necessary always 

t0 Yo\i have teen delivering clinical lectures for many 

years "as everyone knows. Were the lectures year after year substan- 

tl& Dr Doherty.— Certainly not. Undoubtedly not. I varied .the 
subject constantly, so as to give every possible, information to the 

Melville (to Dr. Cldand). — You attend the workhouse 
hospital, Dr. Cleland? 

Dr. Cleland.— I do. . ■ 

Mr. Melville.— And you went round the wards with us always, and 

showed us cases ? 

Dr. Cleland. — Yes. 

Mr. Melville.— As I said yesterday, I attended Dr. Cleland’s 
hospital. He was there every day, and went round with us. He gave 
us bedside instruction and lectures on the cases. 

The Yioe-Chancellor. — -Where were they delivered. 

Mr. Melville. He gave us bedside instruction in the hospital, and 

he lectured on the cases afterwards in the College, because in one of his 
lectures on heart disease, he referred to a case which he was attending 
in hospital. These were what I thought were clinical lectures. I 
believe his was the hospital which every student liked. (To Dr. 

Cleland). Mr. Berwick in his letter to the Lancet states, that there is 

a large number of cases in the hospital ; but was X not right in saying 
that a great number were chronic cases 1 

Dr. Cleland.— Yes, quite right. There is a great number of chronic 
cases, but I differ from you in considering that a chronic case is not 
useful for clinical instruction. I make use of a great number of them 
for clinical instruction, and think them most useful for the purpose. 
There are many cases undoubtedly in that hospital that are not useful 
for clinical instruction. 

Dr. Banks. — That is the case in every hospital. 

Mr. Melville. — Your hospital is united to the fever hospital 1 
Dr. Cleland. — The two are in this relation ; they are both under the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and Dr. Colahan and I are obliged to do each 
other’s work when either of us is absent. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — Between you both the work is done? 

Dr. Cleland. — Exactly so. 

Mr. Melville. — But your hospital is not in connexion with the County 



Infirmary 1 

Dr. Cleland. — I t has never been alleged to be so. 

Mr. Melville. — In the certificate two hospitals are mentioned, the 
County Infirmary and the Fever Hospital. The certificates are signed 
by Dr. Browne, Dr. Colahan, Dr. Doherty, and Dr. Cleland. “ Medical 
attendant ” is after the names. When you signed that you only meant 
that you were the medical attendant of the Fever Hospital 1 

Dr. Cleland. — If what you mean is, do I consider that I have been 
guilty of a breach of veracity in putting my name to a certificate which 
mentioned only the County -Infirmary and Fever Hospital, I am quite 
willing to admit that my reason for putting my name to it as medical 
attendant was that I considered, as I still consider, that it really made 
no difference whatever where the cases were, for I knew that I had 
taken a full share in the clinical instruction. 

Dr. Macnamara. — That has been explained before. The certificates 
were printed twenty years ago. It is the mere fact that you are using 
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up old certificates. You might as well say that because on the certifi- 
cates of the Meath Hospital, we have a representation of the building 
with a staircase outside which was removed twenty years ago, the 
certificates would be of no use. 

Mr. Melville. — Dr. Doherty stated yesterday that he had got per- 
mission from the medical officers to select cases out of their hospitals. 
How, has Dr. Doherty got permission from you, and at what date did 
lie get that permission 9 

Dr. Cleland. — It lias always been understood. I have always been 
most happy to see Dr. Doherty at any time that permission has been 
made use of. 

Mr. Melville. — But was it only lately, since this affair, that he went 
round the hospital during the last session ? 

Dr. Cleland. — Since this affair began. 

Mr. Melville. — Then that permission never was made use of until 
this affair began 9 

Dr. Oleland. — T hat is the only time Dr. Doherty has gone round. 

Mi. Melville. And. he selected a case for a clinical lecture on that 
occasion 9 

Dr. Cleland. — You are aware that the lectures you heard were illus- 
trated by cases in my hospital. That is a fact. 

Mr. Melville.^ — Then when Dr. Doherty made that statement he 
was referring to the lecture .that he delivered shortly after the commence- 
ment of the session. Was it before that lecture he went round 9 
Dr. Cleland. — No, it was afterwards. 

The Vice-Chancellor.— What stage of your medical education had 
you reached, Mr. Melville, before you left the hospital 9 » 

Mr. Melville.— My second year in Queen's College, Galway. 

The Yice-Chancellor.— Wliat stage in Arts had you reached 9 
Mr. Melville. — I had attended several classes in Arts, hut! had not 
taken them out regularly. 

The Yice-Chancellor. — Did you intend to do so 9 
Mr. Melville. — No, I thought of doing so afterwards, and an appli- 
cation was made to the senate here. I believe Dr. Browne alleges that 
I made this disturbance, as he calls it, because I was refused that appli- 
cation. 1 1 

The Yioe-Chancellor. — What application 9 

Mr. Melville. — That I should be allowed to take the Arts course out 
of the regular order. The Council thought it was against the rules, and 
they were perfectly right. If it had not been that I was working for 
an examination, I should have withdrawn that application, because I 
found I could not go on with Arts and Medicine together, and I was very 
glad that the senate did not accede to my application because I should 
have been sorry to have troubled them for nothing. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — What day did yon leave Galway 9 
Mr. Melville. — On the last day of 1869. 

The Yice-Chancellor. — At that time you had no intention of going 
hack for the purpose of taking your degree in Arts 9 
Mr. Melville. — No. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — At what stage were you in your medical 
education 9 

Mr Melville. — At the beginning of my second year. I entered in 
medicine in 1868. I completed my first year in Galway, passed the 
class examinations at the end of the session, and went in for a scholar- 
ship of the second year. When this matter occurred I got the document 
from the Council stating that they deprived me of the scholarship. 

The Yice-Ciiancellor. — H ow much was it 9 

C 
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Mr. Melville.— T wenty-five pounds. 

The Vice-Chancellor.— D id you get any part of it? 

Mr. Melville.— A few days after I got that letter I got a letter from 
the Bursar, stating that if I sent the receipt to him, the first instalment, 
£12 10s., would be paid. I sent the receipt to a gentleman in Galway 
whom I named. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — D id you get the money? 

Mr. Lupton.— T he money was paid. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — I want to know what status you had when 
you left 1 

Mr. Melville. — I had gone through the first term of the second year 
in medicine. I had attended up to the end of the first term. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — I f you had remained in Galway, how much 
longer would you have had to stay there for a medical degree ? 

Mr. Melville. — T wo years, besides the remainder of that year. It is 
a four years’ course. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — H ow do you now stand ? 

Mr. Melville. — I am a complete loser by it. I am beginning medicine 
again in Edinburgh. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — H ave you entered any college there? 

Mr. Melville. — I have entered the University of Edinburgh. 

. The Vice-Chancellor. — T hen you have cut connexion with Galway 1 

Mr. Melville. — I have. 

The Vice-Chancellor.— A nd they have cut it with you? 

Mr. Melville. — Y es. 

Dr. Banks. — I think you stated that you were not allowed for your 
Galway certificates at Edinburgh ? 

Mr. Melville. — Y es. 

Dr. Macnamara. — W ould they not recognise any of them in Edin- 
burgh? . 

Mr. Melville. — T hey would not. 

Dr. Macnamara. — W hy ? 

Mr. Melville.' — F irst they said that the professors did not deliver 
100 lectures, and that many of them lectured on more than one subject. 
I mentioned in my memorial that hi the Galway prospectus it is stated 
that the lectures are recognised by the University of Edinburgh. 

The V^e-Chancellor. — S uppose this sentence had not been passed, 
would you have remained ? 

Mr. Melville. — I should have remained to the end of that year, but 
I should not have taken out my degree in this University. My father 
took out his degree in Edinburgh University, and I wished to go there 
also. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — I want to know exactly what you have lost 
by this sentence. You have lost £12 10s. 

Mr. Melville. — Y es, and I have lost my fees. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — H ow much were they ? 

Mr. Melville. — I have lost a practical chemistry fee of 30s. 

Dr. Macnamara. — T hat would not be taken in Edinburgh University ? 

Mr. Melville. — I had not taken it out ; I had only paid the fee. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — D id you go in to the lectures ? 

Mr. Lupton. — T he lectures on practical chemistry are not delivered 
until the second term. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — W ell, you will give him back that fee? 

Mr. Lupton. — N o j it has been paid over to the professor. 

Dr. Macnamara.— D o you mean to say he keeps the fee of 30s., and 
Mr. Melville has not got the advantage of the lectures ? 

Mr. Lupton. — W ith regard to the fees, they are payable by the 
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students the moment they enter. There is an additional rule that a 
student who competes for a scholarship is to deposit one-half of his fees 
with the bursar. A few days afterwards they are paid to the professors, 
and under no circumstances are they returned. Mr. Melville has said 
something just now which had better be made clear. He states that if 
he had not been rusticated, he would have remained in the College. As 
a matter of fact, he left the College before the beginning of the second term, 
and went to the University of Edinburgh. On the 21st December — three 
days after the first letter was published — he wrote thus to me : — 

“ Queen's College, 21st December, 1869. 

“ Sir, — I have to request that you will furnish mo with a certificate of having matri- 
culated in Arts in this College, mentioning in it the subjects of examination. I also re- 
quire certificates of attendance on all the Arts classes which I have attended in this 
College. I must request you to let me have these documents before the end of this term, 
as I require to send them away to another University without delay. 

“ I am, sir, your obedient servant, . ' • 

“Andrew S. Melville. 

“W. Lupton, M.A., Registrar.” 

A few days afterwards, I received a second letter requesting these cer- 
tificates. In fact, he did go to another university on the 30th December, 
and he was in that university attending lectures at the time he was 
rusticated. 

Mr. Melville. — There is a rule in the Edinburgh University that no 
student can enter the classes fifteen days after the commencement of 
the session. I wrote to the University to know whether I could by any 
means be allowed to enter at that time, and I was permitted on condition 
that I attended next winter the parts of the course which I had missed. 
But according to the ordinary rules of the U niversity, as I knew, when 
I applied for this certificate to the registrar, I could not enter there, and 
it was only by chance that I got away, or I should have had to stay in 
Galway whether I liked it or not. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — Why were these certificates refused to him ? 

Mr. Lupton. — Because he applied for this certificate for the specific 
purpose of enabling him to escape from the jurisdiction of the College 
Council. 

Mr. Berwick. — There are no matriculation certificates ; it is a matter 
of favour, in fact. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — I don’t agree -with you; I think a student 
is entitled to his certificates. It appears to me to be a great hardship to 
refuse them. ' 

Mr. Lupton. — The view the council took was tins : When he wrote 
this letter of the 21st December, the reply he received was a letter, by 
direction of the council, asking if he were the author of the communica- 
tion in the Lancet ; and stating that pending inquiries no certificates 
could be given. The object was to make him amenable to the jurisdiction 
of the council if it should appear necessary to take notice of his letter. 

The Yice-Chancellor. — Why should he not get the certificates now 1 ? 

Mr. Lupton. — I have no doubt that if the Visitors think he ought to 
have them, the council will be willing to give them. Mr. Melville has 
said something, however, about registration which I wish to explain. 
You are aware that there is a question between the Medical Council and 
the Queen’s University as to the necessity of these certificates of registra- 
tion. The senate of the Queen’s University have heretofore refused to 
come within the regulations of the Medical Council for reasons of their 
own. Notwithstanding this, the usual course in our College has been to 
transmit to the Registrar of the Medical Council, at the close of the first 
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term, a list of the medical students entering in tliat year. I cannot tell 
whether Mr. Melville’s name was transmitted or not, and I cannot say 
whether he is registered or not. It is possible that I may not have sent 
his name forward, and I will explain the reason. He did not matricu- 
late as a student in Medicine, but as a student in Arts, and it is quite 
possible that last year, when sending the names of the students who had 
matriculated, his name may have been overlooked. Of course, it is no 
part of our regulations to register our students, but it is the custom to 
do so. 

The Yice-Chancellor. — If I was head of a College, and a man was 
troublesome, I should give Mm his certificate and try to get rid of him. 

Dr. Banks. — Mr. Lupton says that you were entered as a student in 
Arts. Did you seek the certificate as a medical student 1 

Mr. Melville. — I understood it to be the custom that when a student 
had matriculated in Arts, he was considered to have matriculated for 
Medicine. 

Mr. Lupton. — That is the rule. 

Mr. Melville. — I had matriculated in Arts. 

Mr. Lupton — There is no question about that. If he had matriculated 
in medicine at the usual matriculation examination his name would have 
been sent up. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Had he not passed the examination ? 

Mr. Lupton. — He had, some years ago. If he had come and asked 
for the matriculation certificate two years ago, I should have given it to 
him. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — Our rules in the University require a student 
to pass an entrance examination in Arts. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Suppose he wanted to come to the College of Surgeons 
we would not let him in if he had not a matriculation certificate. It 
would be most important for all to have that certificate. It is a proof of 
their having passed. I think he is entitled to that. 

Mr. Lupton. — There is another matter to which I wish to allude. 
There is a rule of the College, that no matriculation certificate is to he 
issued to a student until the close of the medical session in any year, but 
I am instructed to send up the names of all who matriculate as students 
in medicine. Mr. Melville matriculated in Arts, two or three years ago, 
and at the close of the year he was entitled to a matriculation certificate 
wMch he could have had. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Did he not apply for it 1 

Mr. Lupton. — Not until lately, when the council felt that his position 
as a student was suspended to a certain degree, and that his privileges 
must be left in suspense until they had decided as to some breaches of 
discipline. 

The Y ice-Chancellor. — The moment he wrote the letter to the 
President stating that he had withdrawn, that put an end to it also. 

Mr. Melville. — My name appears in the calendar as a matriculated 
student. 

Dr. Banks. — Will that not do in the Edinburgh University ? 

Mr. Melville.— No. 

Dr. Macnamara. — We would not take that in the College of Surgeons. 

Mr. Melville. — Here is the receipt for October, 1868, for the first 
year in medicine. I see a gentleman here who entered in Arts, and then 
went to medicine. I believe there was a dispute between him and the 
council as to whether fees which he paid in Arts could not be transferred 
to medicine, but he got the worst of it. I believe, however, that he can 
bear me out that a friend of both, who is now in town, reading for his 
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examination in the College of Surgeons, entered in Arts like myself and 
then went to Medicine. He was not required to matriculate again,’ and 
he got the matriculation certificate. Here is a letter which I «-ot from 
the Registrar of the Medidal Council : — ° 



“General Council op Medical Education and Registration of the United 
Kingdom. 

“ 32, Soho-square, London, W., 

u « T , . ,, . . , . 21st March, 1870. 

bin,— in reply to the inquiry contained m your letter of this day, I am directed to 

dwing 1 the^earT 186^1 869? “ n0t COntained iu the lists of lnedical students registered 
“ Andrew S. Melville, esq.” “ 1 ^ 



Mr. Lupton. — T he Senate of Queen’s University has never acceded to 
the rules of the Medical Council, who have passed a rule recommending 
the several licensing bodies not to allow any student to commence his 
studies until he is registered as having passed an examination in Arts, 
and they set out the several qualifying examinations. Although our 
matriculation examination is conducted in the Colleges, it is a University 
examination, and the only certificate I am bound to give is one to the Se- 
cretary of the University, that the students have matriculated. Techi.i- 
cally, Mr. Stoney should give it, and it would be more properly given 
by him. ® 

Mr. Melville. — A s long as I can 

. Tlle ’Vice-Chancellor. — Y ou may be sure that as far as the certificate 
is concerned you ought to get it. 

Mr. Melville.-— T hen as a favour to me will you ask the secretary to 
state the subjects in which I have passed ? 

The Vice-Chancellor. — I will. 

Mr. Melville.— T he Registrar stated that no student could get a 
matriculation certificate until the end of the first year. 

Mr. Lupton. — A fter Easter. 

Mr. Melville. — D id I not complete my first year in Gahvav 1 

Mr. Lupton. — Y es. 

Mr. Melville. — T hen I attended up to the end of the second term ? 

Mr. Lupton. — Y es. 

Mr. Melville. — T hen I was entitled to my certificate ? 

Mr. Lupton. — I f you had come to me yourself four or five years ago, 
you would have got the certificate as a matter of course. 

Dr. Banks. — M r. Lupton has explained why you were refused. 

Mr. Melville. — T here is another matter which I wish to bring under 
the notice of the Visitors — that the lectures in Galway do not count in 
Edinburgh University. The prospectus says — 

_ “ The Lectures °f the Professors are fully recognised by the Queen's University, the 
Universities of Dublin, London, Edinburgh, Oxford, Glasgow, Durham ; the University 
and King s College, Aberdeen ; the College of Physicians, London ; the Royal College of 
burgeons in Ireland, England, and Scotland; the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Diasgow ; the Apothecaries’ Halls of Dublin and London : the Army, Navy, and East 
India Medical Boards.” 

I took that for granted and went to Edinburgh fully expecting that 
these lectures would count. I never .would have stayed and paid fees in 
Galway for lectures that would not count in Edinburgh. I find I have 
to pay there again. 

Mr. Lupton. — T hat is a very serious statement. I never knew that 
this question would be raised, but the statement ought to be cleared up. 
As a matter of fact I have in my possession documents from the several 
colleges which are mentioned in the prospectus, which fully and to tho 
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most complete extent bear out everything that is stated in it. These 
documents have never been withdrawn, and how or why it is that the 
certificates have not been recognised in Mr. Melville’s case X do not know. 
X have received no notification that such is the fact. The documents 
are in existence, and if you think necessary I shall take care to have 
them sent up for inspection. The only question that was ever raised, 
as far as I remember, was by the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, as 
to the course of anatomy and physiology. They stated that as there 
was only one professor for the two subjects the certificate could only 
be received for one of these subjects, and it was in consequence of this 
that the College obviated the difficulty by employing a licensed surgeon 
as demonstrator of anatomy, and his certificate has been received for that 
subject. Our certificates, so far as we know up to the present moment, 
are perfectly recognised by the University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Melville. — Then there must be some mistake. But as it seems 
to be thought that I have not stated what is true, I produce my tickets 
for anatomy, physiology, and chemistry. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Mr. Lupton, you can submit these documents 
to Mr. Stoney, and see how far this statement is borne out. If they 
refuse to recognise the certificates, that 'will be a question for inquiry. 

Mr. Lupton. — I want to know if he has himself disparaged these cer- 
tificates 1 

Mr. Melville. — Most assuredly not. 

Dr. Banks. — You have in some of your own letters disparaged them. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — If you communicate to Mr. Stoney what 
certificates have been rejected, that will be settled between the two 
bodies. 

Mr. Lupton. — This arrangement was entered into in 1853, and we have 
never had the slightest reason to imagine that our certificates were not 
recognised. 

Dr. Banks. — Do you know any students who have passed part of their 
time in Galway and gone up to Edinburgh 1 - 

Mr. Lupton.: — Many of them. 

Mr. Melville. — They took classes in medicine there, but they came 
here to take their degree. 

Dr. Macnamara. — The statement Mr. Melville has made is quite 
enough to make Mr. Lupton inquire into the matter. 

Mr. Melville. — You have now said that you will be so good as to 
give me my certificate of matriculation. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Any certificates that you are entitled to, Mr. 
Lupton has our authority to give, and our opinion that you ought to 
have them. 

Dr. Banks read an extract from Mr. Melville’s memorial : — 

“ 1 made these statements because I did not choose to pay fees for nothing, and to 
get certificates which were worthless, whenever the real state of tilings came to light." 

He wished to know if Mr. Melville meant to say that Dr. Cleland’s 
certificate was worthless 1 

Mr. Melville. — C ertainly not. 

Mr. Berwick. — That was the only hospital in which he ever set his 
foot. 

Mi\ Melville. — It was with regard to the certificate from the County 
Infirmary, and Dr. Doherty, that I complained. The Visitors know what 
are generally considered clinical lectures. I thought clinical lectures 
were directly founded on cases. Dr. Doherty thinks differently. "When I 
thouglifc that, I believed that no certificate signed for a lecture that was 
not a clinical lecture, when it was not delivered on a patient, was any good ; 
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and supposing I wanted to enter the navy, and that I presented certifi- 
cates stating that I had diligently attended clinical lectures delivered in 
the hospitals mentioned, and that it was found out that these lectures 
were not delivered in the hospitals, and perhaps not on patients, I did 
not believe that they would be received. 

Dr. Banks. — Were the hospital certificates refused f 

Mr. Melville. — No. 

Mr. Lupton. — At page 10 in the last paragraph of his letter he says : — 

“ It may be aslced why I have gone to Edinburgh University ? For an obvious reason, 
that I could not get hospital or clinical instruction or indeed proper instruction on most 
subjects in Galway.” 

And again, in his memorial to the Visitors he says : 

“I assert that if I got a fit opportunity I should be able to prove that most of the 
medical professors do not give proper instructions.” 

Mr. Melville. — Quite so ; and I said in my statement yesterday that 
I believed that if tho inquiry had been made in Galway, and by the 
Gover nm ent, I could prove it ; but the Visitors cannot enter into that 
subject, and I decline to enter upon it now. But the memorial which 
was addressed to the Visitors concerned in many respects the manner in 
which the council have sentenced me. It did not enter into the merits of the 
case so much as into the manner in which they punished me. They wrote 
to know if I was the author of the letters, and I said I was. I made these state- 
ments not with any desire or deliberate intention to injure the Queen’s 
College, Galway, or the Queen’s University in Ireland. I did it because 
I had paid fees, and was not getting all that I was entitled to. I com- 
plained that the Council had punished me severely, having taken away 
my scholarship, put me out for three years, and sent notice to other 
bodies, with wliat object I could not say; but it could not do me any 
good to send notice to Edinburgh, Cork, and Belfast that I had been 
turned out for grievous breaches of college discipline. I objected to being 
punished without a hearing. They could have said “ Can you say any- 
thing in your defence V Why did they punish me without giving me 
a chance of a hearing 1 I have said that all along in the letters of the 
Lancet. They have denied the truth of my statements, but I assert 
them to be true. They did not think of disproving any particular state- 
ment I made. 

The V ice-Chancellor. — W e are aware of that. 

Mr. Melville. Mr. Berwick wrote to the Lancet and said I had been 

turned out for rudeness. I questioned Dr. Browne and got out that he 
did not bring any specific charge of rudeness. Some people have different 
manners in talking or hearing. I may have been impertinent in. my 
manner ; but he may have thought I was when he found that I complained 
of him afterwards. It was because I was condemned without a fair chance 
of hearing, and that X considered the sentence was very severe, that I 
appealed. Suppose I had not gone to Edinburgh first, and then been rus- 
ticated, there might have been a difficulty in getting in, and I would have 
been thrown back three years. The Council do not wish me very well, for 
the annoyance this must have brought, but I cannot but think that some 
members of it who think fairly of the case, and knowing as I believe some 
of them do, that there was truth in it, would not have wished to thru mo 
away from medicine altogether. A notice came to the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity to say that I had been rusticated from Galway. The Dean of the 
Eaculty wrote to me saying that this communication had been received. 
I wrote to know whether it was to come before the faculty, and if so 
whether I would be allowed to put in my statement, and asking them at 
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any rate to defer judgment until I could see if 1 could make the Galway 
College Council amend tlieir sentence. I asked if they would turn me 
out without hearing my defence, as I had been served m Galway. Some 
of the professors read the correspondence, and when it came before the 
Senatus they said, “ This does not seem to be settled;” and as there had 
been no public inquiry they would not go into the merits of the case. 
As it was not for a breach of any moral law but a breach of college dis- 
cipline, on which I have not yet been certainly defeated, they would not 

take any action in the matter. 

Dr Macnamara. Do you understand that there is to be no further 

notice of the rustication taken by the Edinburgh University 1 

Mr. Melville. — I do. . . , , 

The Vice-Chancellor.— That must have been their view, that there 
was no moral offence charged. 

Mr. Melville. — Quite so. 

Dr. Banks.— There was no charge against your character 1 

Mr. Melville. — None. I do not know whether the Council wish to 



make any. , _ 

The Vice-Chancellor.— 1 never heard of any. 

Dr. Banks.— You must remember that the gentleman with whom you 
came into contact, although he was on the Council, abstained from taking 
part in this matter. 

Mr. Berwick. — He had every facility for knowing that. He could have 
written to his father. 

Mr. Melville. — I stated yesterday that I did not wish any reference 
to my father, and let us have no more of it. 

Mr. Berwick. — I wish to say that you made the assertion that Dr. 
Browne was one of the judges who sentenced you, and that you had no 
means of knowing what went on. Your father is a professor, and you 
could have found out anything by referring to him. 

Mr. Melville. — I could, but I did not wish to connect him with it. 

Mr. Berwick. — You said it was through ignorance you did this. You 
said you had no means of finding this out ; but you had means, because 
your father is a professor. 

Dr. Banks. — There is no reference to his father. 

Mr. Berwick. — I am not connecting his father with it. 

Mr. Lijpton. — If M!r. Melville had written to me he would have got 



the fullest information. 

Dr. Browne. — There is a gentleman here whom I have brought at great 
inconvenience to himself, but who is a most important -witness with 
reference to the County Infirmary — I mean Mr. Porter, the Surgeon in 
Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. Pie had accidental opportunities of 
visiting the County Infirmary. Upon one occasion he came down to the 
neighbourhood to visit Sir William J ardine’s son who was ill. On 
another he came down to give evidence in a law case. Upon a third he 
came down to an operation, and finally as a Visitor. I want to ask him. 
who has been a clinical teacher for twenty years, if he would state what 
he saw on the occasion of his visits to the Infirmary, which he must 
have seen without preparation. 

Mr. Porter. — As Dr. Browne has stated, I have on four different 
occasions visited the County Infirmary in Galway. I should state that 
it was the only hospital there that I have ever visited. I have also visited 
the Pathological Museum in the College, and I have no hesitation in 
stating as a clinical teacher of Surgery for twenty years, that I never saw 
a better selection of surgical cases than in the Galway Infirmary, nor m 
any hospital a better school of surgical instruction or selection of appli- 
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ances. There were many cases there that I would gladly have had here 
if I could have got them to lecture on myself. I have also heard a state- 
ment with respect to clinical lectures when no patients are present. 
There is nothing more common with an hospital surgeon than to lecture 
on a subject, though he may not have a patient at all. Sometimes the 
students have asked me to give them a lecture on fractures and it has so 
happened that I did so when there was not a case in the house at all. 
But it was a subject that would be coming continually before their eyes, 
and they wished some instruction before they saw a case. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Then clinical instruction does not imply the 
presence of a patient suffering from the disease 1 

Mr. Porter. — Certainly not. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — It would be better 1 

Mr. Porter. — Certainly better. 

Dr. Browne. — The period over which these visits occurred were some 
four years 1 

Mr. Porter. — My first visit was five or six years ago. 

Dr. Banks. — And Dr. Browne had no previous knowledge of your 
visits on these non-official occasions? 

Mr. Porter. — On one occasion I went down to an insurance case, 
and he did not know I was in the town until I went to the infirmary. 

Mr. Melville. — I have said, I think, that I believed it was the best 
hospital in Galway, and that you could not have a better clinical teacher 
than Dr. Browne. "What I said was that, in my opinion, he had not 
used those opportunities and abilities. It was not that the oppor- 
tunities were not there. 

Mr. Berwick. — That is all hearsay. He never was in the infirmary 
in his life, and knows nothing about it ; and all he has said is on the 
evidence of persons who are not here. 

Mr. Melville. — I was not in the hospital, because I was not allowed 
in on two occasions. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — I take it for granted that there were no 
students. 

Mr. Melville. — No, there were not. If I were to go fully into the 
case, I should require a good many ■witnesses — some from different parts 
of Ireland, and some students in Galway, who could come forward, but 
I could not go to the expense of bringing them here. This has given 
me a great deal of trouble. It has kept me away from my work, and 
getting on with my education is of far more importance to me than 
quarrelling with the Galway College. I do not wish to continue the 
inquiry, but these witnesses could come, and would come if their ex- 
penses were paid, and if there were a sworn inquiry. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — We have no power. 

Mr. Melville. — Part of the appeal has been granted, but I do not 
know whether the Visitors will grant the other as I cannot bring up 
witnesses. The College Council have not brought a student here. They 
have not brought one who went round the hospital with me. They have 
not brought one to show that Dr. Browne went round the hospital with 
the students on the day I attended. 

Dr. Browne. — It so happened that on almost every day I have gone 
round the hospital I have had an operation. 

Dr. Macnamara. — What fees did you pay, Mr. Melville 1 

Mr. Lupton. — £6 15s. was the amount he paid. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Will he have to pay for these again at 
Edinburgh 1 

Mr. Melville. — Yes, I have had. 
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Dr. Macnamara. — What did lie pay last year ? 

Mr. Lupton. — I should say £12. 

Dr. Banks. — You received £12 10s. for your scliolarsiiip ? 

Mr. Melville.— I did. 

Mr. Berwick. — And' the remaining £12 10s. he is not entitled to. 

Dr.' Macnamara. — Have you any other observations to make 1 

Mr. Berwick. — The only thing he has to complain of is that he at- 
tended at the Infirmary and did not meet Dr. Browne, and that he was 
removed. Here is the explanation of Dr. Browne : 

“My Dear President, — With respect to the clinical instruction and Hospital at- 
tendance at the County Infirmary, my custom i.s to receive the students two mornings in 
each week (on the other mornings they attend the other hospitals). I go with them 
through the wards, and carefully direct their attention to the several cases, making such 
observations on the case3 as may be necessary. I then select from the most important 
cases those I wish to deliver a clinical lecture upon, which lectures arc delivered in the 
lecture-room of the Hospital on those clays when it is my turn to lecture. Whenever I 
have to perform an operation, I take care to have the students present; and I may state, 
as a matter of fact, that during the present session an operation has been performed nearly 
every day the students have attended. With reference to the statements affecting me, 
made by Mr. Andrew S. Melville, I have to say that he never attended the Hospital 
until the present session, and can have no previous knowledge of the County Infirmary 
or its management. It is quite possible that he may have attended at the infirmary, as 
he states, on the 13th November, but the opening clinical lecture for the session was only 
given on the 12th, and the arrangements- for the days and hours of attendance were not 
then made, owing to the following circumstances: — Towards the middle of last session, it 
was found that my hour for lecturing in the College, on Surgery, interfered with that of 
the Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, and I was obliged to take from 11 a.m. to 12 
noon on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. This occasioned some little deraugeuiont 
in the Hospital arrangements towards the class of last session, and rendered a change 
absolutely necessary. I spoke to Dr. Doherty to make that change at the commence- 
ment of this session, and as he had to consult our colleagues, there was a delay of a few 
days, and consequently I did not expect the students on the 13th November. On the 
17th and 19th November, two other days of which he speaks, I was actually lecturing in 
the College at 11 a.m. On Saturday, the 20th, the last day mentioned by him, I actually 
brought the students round the Hospital and performed an operation in tlieir presence. 
It ig quite true Mr. Melville was not there, but the reason is, that on that morning I 
had excluded him from the Hospital for personal rudeness to me, and declined to allow 
him to come into it again. On that day I requested Dr. Doherty, who is our Treasurer 
(and as such received the pupils' fees), to return to Mr. Melville my portion of the fee 
which he had paid. In the evening I received a note from Dr. Doherty to the effect 
that it would be better I should do so myself. Accordingly, on Monday, 23rd (the very 
day of his appeal to the Visitors), I wrote him a note, enclosing his fee, and telling him I 
would not receive him into the Infirmary. Such are the facts. 

My dear President, 

“ Very faithfully yours, 

“ J. V. Browne, M.D., 

“ Surgeon to the County Galway Infirmary.” 

He lias ever since stated that he was defrauded of his fee. 

Mr. Melville. — He might have added to the letter that his giving 
instruction was a voluntary act. If there was some derangement in the 
hours, how was it that when I went to Dr. Doherty and paid him the 
fee he told me that the hours were the usual ones, and that the attend- 
ants would tell me 1 how was it that Dr. Colahan told me that these 
were the hours 1 and how was it that there was a notice on the gate, 
signed, “ Richard Doherty,” stating that the hospitals would he attended 
at the usual hours ? As a matter of course, I could not be expected to 
say that Dr. Doherty and Dr. Colahan knew nothing about it, and that 
the notice was worth nothing. I took instruction from the persons 
whom I ought to have taken it from. 

Dr. Banks. — Did you know the hours of lectures at the College? 

Mr. Melville. — No, I did not ; I did not know that Dr. Browne 
was lecturing. 
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Dr. Banks. — Did you, on the occasion of one of your visits to tlie 
County Infirmary when Dr. Browne was lecturing at the College, know 
that he was lecturing there 1 

Mr. Melville. — No, I did not. 

Mr. Lupton. — In his appeal he says, “ On Wednesday, 17th, I again 
attended at 10 A.M., hut was told by Dr. Browne’s servant that he (Dr. 
B.) was going to the College then, and would not go round.” 

Mr. Melville. — I did not know it until I went up to the infirmary. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Did you get certificates for the first year in medicine ? 

Mr. Melville. — I did, because I applied for them in the summer of 
last year. 

Dr. Macnamara. — And you have brought these to Edinburgh 1 

Mr. Melville. — Yes. 

Dr. Macnamara. — And these have been refused to be recognised as 
part of the curriculum ? 

Mr. Melville. — They have. 

Dr. Macnamara. — That is a thing which ought to be inquired into, 
because it would be a serious loss for this gentleman that he should have 
to pay £12 10s. for certificates which are valueless. 

The Vice-Chancellor. — Here is the statement in the calendar: — 

“The Lectures of the Professors ore fully recognised by the Queen’s University, the 
Universities of Dublin, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Durham ; the University and 
King’s College, Aberdeen ; the College of Physicians, London ; the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, England, and Scotland; the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Glasgow; the 
Apothecaries’ Halls of Dublin and London ; the Army, Navy, and East India Medical Boards." 

Dr. Macnamara. — That is a matter which will be set right. 

The following statement,, on behalf of the Council, was in the hands 
of the Visitors : — 

When the Queen’s Colleges were founded no provision was made for giving Hospital 
or Clinical Instruction in connexion with the Medical Schools. As medical schools had 
previously been in existence in Belfast and Cork, no difficulty was felt in the Colleges 
there; the students from the Queen’s Colleges readily obtained admission to the hospitals 
to which students had hitherto been admitted. But these hospitals have been at no time 
connected with the Colleges or under their control in any way. In Galway the case was 
different. No Medical School had previously existed; no Hospital or Clinical Instruc- 
tion had been organized. The authorities of the College, from the first, urged on the 
Government the necessity of providing some facilities for Hospital instruction in con- 
nexion with and subject to the control of the College, but in vain. 

Under these circumstances the medical officers of the County Infirmary and the Fever 
Hospital agreed to open their Hospitals to students on payment of certain fees. One of 
these medical officers was a Professor in the College, the other had-nu connexion with it. 
This arrangement was purely voluntary on their part, and was made independently of the 
College, and was in no way subject to the authority of the Council. In order to make 
their teaching more complete these gentlemen invited two of the medical professors of the 
College to assist them, and in this way a connexion between the hospitals and the medical 
professors sprang up. After some years both these hospitals came into the hands of medi- 
cal professors of the College as attendants, but the old arrangement as to Clinical teaching 
continued. A third Professor of the College became medical officer of the Workhouse 
Hospital, and that hospital then became available for students as well as the others. The 
opening of these hospitals to students has always been perfectly voluntary on the part of 
the medical officers. The College has uever pretended to exercise any control over them 
in any way. The College Bursar does not receive the fees from students for hospital at- 
tendance ; the Council issue no certificates of attendance on them, or tickets of admission 
to them. No returns cither of the number of Clinical Lectures or the attendance of students 
has ever been furnished to the Council. No complaint has ever been made to the Council 
of irregularities in the hospital, and even if made the Council would have had no jurisdic- 
tion in relation thereto. 

The County Infirmary, the Fever Hospital, and the Workhouse Hospital, under this ar- 
rangement, are open daily for students, who are attended by the medical officers, and re- 
ceive from them the usual Clinical Instruction. A fourth professor of the College, Dr. 
Doherty, who has no hospital, is associated with these three medical attendants, and acts 
as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer for the Clinical Board. 

In addition to the Clinical teaching in the hospitals, the members of the Clinical Board 
have for some time past been in the habit of delivering a supplemental course of lectures 
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oil two days each week during the session, on subjects of practical importance, more or less 
illustrative of cases in the Hospitals. Dr. Doherty, though he has no Hospital, has taken 

his part in delivering these lectures. . , 

Andrew Smith Melville, the appellant m this case, became a Medical Student of 
the College, at the commencement of the session 18GS-9. During that Session lie did not 
attend the Hospitals. At the commencement of the present session, he came to the Regis- 
trar to make inquiries about the Hospitals, and was distinctly informed that the College 
had nothing to do with them, and was referred to Dr. Doiieuty the Secretary of the Clini- 
cal Board for all information. 

On the 23rd November last, Mr. Melville forwarded, through the President, a memo- 
rial to the Visitors, containing specific charges of irregularity against Drs. Browne and 
Doherty in their capacity of Clinical teachers, and excusing himself for not first appeal- 
ing to the College Council, on the ground that it would ho useless to do so. 

The character of the dispute between Dr. Browne and Mr. Melville may be gathered 
from the memorial and Dr. Browne’s letters herewith sent. 

While this memorial was pending, and before Mr. Melville bad received any reply 
from the Visitors, he, ou the 30th November last, addressed a letter to the Lancet news- 
paper, in which he invokes the aid of that journal in calling attention to certain abuses 
•which exist in the Medical School of this College, encloses a copy of his memorial to the 
Visitors which he says shows how little aid the Medical Students get from the Professors , 
and intimates that the Medical School in Galway has been ah initio a mistake, and ought to 
be discontinued- 

It will be observed that the charges in his memorial, whether true or false, had been 
made against Drs. Browne and Doherty in their character of Clinical teachers. In this 
letter he goes further and charges the College Council with conniving at wluxt in his me- 
morial he characterizes as the fraudulent conduct of these gentlemen. He says, What 
have the Council of the College, and the S<nate of the University been about all this time , when 
the Council have been issuing tickets of admission to those Hospitals , and Clinical lectures, and 
have allowed this state of things to continue. 

Now, as already mentioned, this is not true. The Council has never directly or indirectly 
issued any tickets of admission to the Hospitals, and it has uever had any control over 
them. This Mr. Melville was told distinctly by the Registrar. 

This letter winds up with the statement, this is another instance of the want of rectitude of 
all classes in this country , and it is a pretty state of things to exist in a Government Institution. 

The publication of this letter appeared to the Council to have been utterly unwarrantable. 
It was written by a Scholar of the College, charging the Council with connivance in 
fraudulent conduct, though no attempt had ever been made by Mr. Melville to bring his 
alleged grievance under the cognizance of the Council ; and further, it publicly asserted 
the existence of such fraudulent conduct, pending an inquiry which he had himself claimed 
from the Visitors into its existence. 

Subsequently to the publication of this letter Mr. Melville was informed by the 
Visitors that his appeal could not be entertained, inasmuch as the Visitors are only 
authorized by the College Charter to adjudicate on appeals from the acts of the President 
or Council. Instead of bringing his complaint before the Council, as he should have done, 
had be believed, as he has so often repeated, that the Council has control over the 
hospitals, he again rushed into the public press, and in a second letter to the Lancet, dated 
22ncl December, said — “ Now, I consider that I showed sufficient reason for not going to 
the Council, inasmuch as Dr. Browne is a member of that body, and has Been so for some 
years, and Dr. Doherty was until last Session a member also, and these gentlemen were 
the representatives of the Medical Faculty on that body : and then, if I went to the 
Council, Dr. Browne would he one of the judges at his own trial. Since this affair 
commenced, many a student has said to me, 1 If you go to the Council you are shelved.’ ” 

This statement appears to the Council to be extremely improper and subversive of 
discipline. It charges the governing body of the College — the President and six members 
of Council, elected to that office by the general body of the Professors — with being so 
untrustworthy that they could not he expected to act fairly in a matter in which one of 
their members was concerned, and this alleged want of judicial impartiality is made the 
excuse for publicly repeating the following slanderous and untrue assertions : — 

“ Moreover, I contend that though my appeal was nominally against the conduct of 
members of the Medical Faculty, it was virtually against the acts of the President and 
Council; for, as stated above, Drs. Browne and Doherty have for years been the 
medical representatives in that body, and the President and Council have for years 
authorized Dr. Doherty to issue those tickets of admission to hospitals and clinical 
instruction; they have allowed Dr. Doherty to deliver the so-called clinical lectures 
when he had no patients, and they have allowed Dr. Browne to neglect attendance both 
at his hospital and clinical lectures. Again, the President and Council have granted 
certificates for attendance on these hospitals, and have certified these to he bona-fide 
clinical lectures; and therefore it cannot be reasonably supposed that it was unknown to 
the President and Council — i.e., if they pretended to discharge their duty in the least. 
People talk of the evils of absenteeism. We have an example here in the case of our 
President, who scarcely ever resides in his official residence in the College. 
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“ I do not consider that the Senate, amongst whom are the President and one member 
of the Council of this College, have treated me as they ought. They have shown no 
anxiety to help me to put an end to this system. 

“ The charges which I have preferred concern Drs. Browne and Doherty, the Presi- 
dent and Council of this College, and the Senate of the University alike. If I have said 
anything untrue, let any or all of these parties prove it. Your columns are open to them 
as well as to me; and if they have any regard for the character either of themselves or of 
the institution with which they are connected, they will join with you and with me in 
asking for an honest and searching investigation, held by men whom all can trust, and 
whose proceedings shall be public.” 

The same number of the Lancet , in which this last letter appeared, contained a letter 
from the President of the College replying to certain statements in Mr. Melville’s first 
letter, and explaining the relation of the Hospitals to the College. To this Mr. Melville 
replied in a third letter dated from Edinburgh University on the 10th January. In this 
letter he gives a discourteous and unqualified contradiction to many of the President’s 
statements ; repeats his assertions as to the issue of Hospital admission tickets and 
certificates by the Council, and says: — 

“ Does Mr. Berwick intend to say that Dr. Doherty issues these tickets without the 
sanction of the President and Council, and that the clinical Professors sign certificates, which 
are accepted by the . Senate, also without the sanction and authority of the Council ? I 
charged the Council with knowingly allowing an infamous state of things to continue, 
and this charge has not been denied. I say that it is the duty of the President and Council 
to exercise supervision and control over everything connected with the College, and I say 
they have not done so.” 

He then concludes : — 

“ It may be asked why I have gone to Edinburgh University. Por an obvious reason, 
that I could not get hospital or clinical instruction, or indeed proper instruction on most 
subjects, in Galway." 

Thus the charges of irregularity which were originally levelled at two clinical teachers, 
are now extended to most of the departments of the College. 

Mr. Melville having acknowledged the authorship of those letters, the Council felt 
that, in the interest of College discipline, they had no alternative but to pass on him the 
sentence against which lie appeals. 

Further, as to the certificate of matriculation which Mr. Melville claims as his private 
property, such certificate is not in existence, and the Council feel that there is no obligation 
on them to direct the Registrar to sign any certificate for Mr. Melville under the 
circumstances of his case. 

Mr. Berwick said lie was now prepared to go into the case for the 
College, and show that the facts stated in the sentence of rustication 
had been confirmed by Mr. Melville himself. 

The Vice-Chancellor said the Visitors had the whole case in the 
documents, and they would now retire for a few minutes. 

The Visitors withdrew for a short time, and on returning, 

The Vice-Chancellor said — "We have given as much consideration 
as time has allowed to this appeal, and the reasoning and arguments of 
Mr. Melville, and what has been said by the Council ; and, undoubtedly, 
it is a matter of considerable importance not only to Mr. Melville but 
to the College itself. There are many things in the case which cannot 
be considered as matters of indifference in regard to the constitution of 
the medical school of the Galway College. The case has been brought 
before us by Mr. Melville on an appeal from the sentence of the Council 
of the College ; a sentence which is certainly very severe, affecting him 
in many ways, both in a pecuniary sense and in regard to the future 
course and progress of his education. He has been deprived of a 
scholarship which he had earned by examination, upon his knowledge 
of subjects of medical education; and he has, in addition to that, sus- 
tained some loss of fees in not getting the lectures and certificates for 
which they were given. If he has sustained that, however, in conse- 
quence of a rustication properly decreed, he has only himself to blame ; 
and one ground of complaint is involved in the other completely. 

With regard to the first part of the sentence of rustication, it has been 
passed on Mr. Melville on the ground of his having, as the Council of 
the College were of opinion, been guilty of a gross and great violation 
of College discipline, in writing to a public newspaper — one of great 
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prominence in the medical world — letters in which he has reflected in a 
manner which the Council designate as very improper, on the medical 
instruction of the College and the conduct of the authorities there. No 
doubt, for a student of a college to write to a public journal to complain of 
the authorities is prima facie a great breach of discipline, and no College 
could subsist for an hour if it was open to every student, instead of making 
complaints to the proper authorities, to write violent letters to newspapers, 
which would bring great discredit upon the College, and bring the authori- 
ties into disgrace. 

These letters are very strong. They accuse the medical members of the 
Council with taking money and not giving lectures ; and that, as far as 
Mr. Melville is concerned, is founded on a very small matter indeed, 
namely, his not being admitted by Dr. Browne to a lecture in the County 
Infirmary on a particular day. Now, to accuse anyone of fraud is a very 
strong act, and one implying a great deal of very unworthy conduct on the 
part of the person so accused. And these letters not only accuse persons 
of fraud, but accuse the Council of conniving at this, which is called 
“ infamous conduct ” on the part of the authorities. 

No one can read those letters without saying that they fully deserved 
the character given by the Council in the Sentence, and we should be 
unworthy of onr position as Visitors if wc were to sanction the notion 
that such a course of action could be tolerated on the part of a student; 
still more of a student who had been a scholar, and who was therefore 
hound to maintain the discipline of the college more than an ordinary 
student. The course open to Mr. Melville was to complain to the Pre- 
sident of the college. He has power over everyone in the college, and to 
regulate the conduct of the professors if they neglect their duty, and it 
was open to him to complain of Dr. Browne if he thought he was neg- 
lecting his duties. 

There is a question as regards that which lies behind, namely, whether 
the management of this County Infirmary falls within any part of the 
duty of a professor at all, or whether Dr. Browne is open to collegiate 
censure for anything transacted within that infirmary. It appears that 
he is the recognised public officer of that infirmary. It is in no way 
connected with the College, and he says, “ I am master of the infirmary, 
and I won’t let him in unless I like ; ” and we cannot say, looking to 
the practice of other places, that it is essential to the College to have an 
hospital actually belonging to itself. There are many colleges that have 
none. The College of Surgeons has none, but there are hospitals connected 
with it, in this modified sense, that the medical men receive the students of 
these Colleges. There is a kind of courteous dealing between them, and in 
a certain sense it is impossible to deny, in relation to the County Infirmary 
looking to the connexion of Dr. Browne with the College, and that he 
derives emolument from the College, that there is a certain understanding, 
but nothing to authorize the College to order Dr. Browne to do so and 
so, if he thi nk s right not to do it. At the same time, if he were to be 
wilfully obstructive, to College students, and after receiving fees did not 
give them instruction, there would be at least some remonstrance from 
the College, if appealed to, which would lead to some regulation of the 
matter. 

However, Mr. Melville, instead of taking any proper course, sent up a 
statement to the Visitors. Now their authority is limited. When they go 
to Galway triennially they have ample powers. They can enter into any 
suggestion and have it discussed and decided. They can hold a Special 
Visitation on the. complaint of any student against acts of the President 
or Council, . but it must be against their acts. When the complaint 
came here it was brought by Mr, Stoney to me as Vice-Chancellor, and 
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one of the Visitors, and I told him “ This is no complaint against the 
President or Council, and therefore the Visitors have nothing to do 
with it. Send it back to Mr. Melville and he can take his proper 

course.” Instead of doing that Mr. Melville, for a reason which is 
more offensive than the act itself, declines, writes to the Lancet this 
abusive letter, and assigns as a reason for not going to the Council that 
he did not expect justice from that Council, because he thought the 
individuals would be prejudiced in their own favour, in favour of their 
own body. That is a serious charge to make against any body in 
authority, and one which I am sure could never be properly alleged 
against the Council of any of the three Queen’s Colleges, and certainly 
not against that of Galway, as fir as I know the members of it, and 
particularly the President. 

That, I think, was a great aggravation of the case. Instead of doing 
what he ought to have done he wrote those letters, and they do bear the 
character given to them by the College Council in its Sentence ; and we 
concur with them in describing the letters as productions which had, in 
fact, “aspersed the character of the College in abusive and libellous 
terms.” 

To accuse them of fraud is libellous ; and, even if true, it would not 
he the less libellous. Every word of the Sentence seems to be perfectly true 
from what has appeared before us, and it seems to me that there was 
certainly very good foundation for the censure and sentence against Mr. 
Melville in that respect. 

We are not called upon to investigate very minutely — for we have 
not the means — the condition of the College, hut it is right that I should 
state that when this matter came before us as Visitors, we had a discus- 
sion about it, and my colleagues, the President of the College of Surgeons, 
and the President of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians, most 
readily and properly said — “ This is a matter which involves so much the 
medical school of the College, that in order to judge properly of the 
whole of the case, a personal inspection and examination of the hospitals 
would be absolutely necessary.” And they went down after notice was 
given of this Visitation, and they returned with a document which 
will he read, and in which they give in the fullest terms their highest 
opinion as to the appliances and means of instruction both in the Hospitals 
and in the College — the supply of patients, the means of medical tuition 
in every respect, and the excellence of the armamentarium which is in 
this College. They expressed their highest opinion of all these, agreeing 
in fact with Mr. Porter, as to the means of instruction in the College. 
Whatever they saw in the hospitals, was to them a proof of the excellent 
care taken to give the student a full lcnowledge of his profession, and every- 
thing that could be desired. Mr. Melville does not dispute, as I under- 
stand, the existence of these things substantially. He makes some slight 
observation as to the number of patients, but that is another matter 
altogether. 

Having pretermitted the proper appeal to the President and Council, he 
wrote those letters, and the consequence was that the Council took them 
up and proceeded accordingly. They censured him, and, as I have said, 
I concur in the propriety of their sentence, and the expressions they 
have used on the subject. Mr. Melville has gone through part of his 
course, and I was anxious to know what he had really lost by this 
sentence. As far as I can discover, in point of time he can hardly be 
said to have lost anything or much. He had left the college to go to 
Edinburgh, scarcely with any animus revertendi , and it was innocuous as 
regards him. He had got half his scholarship, and lost some fees ; but 
if that has been the result of his own misconduct in leaving the college 
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■\ve . cannot help that, and we cannot take the fees out of the pockets of 
the professors who have them. 

But we then come to the case as it stands on the whole. Now, looking 
to the Sentence, it undoubtedly appears to us to be very strong and very 
severe, combining with it three years removal from the college, personal 
censure, and the loss of all fees and emoluments. It cannot, perhaps, 
serve much to continue the whole duration of that sentence ; but I must 
;say that I think the sentence might have been lighter, and that 1 should 
have been much better pleased if it had been lighter in point of time. 
That is the only variation which we can make, and although it may do 
no good to Mr. Melville, or harm to the college, if we reduce the sentence 
to one year, or one and a half years, it will indicate our opinion that the 
sentence was rather severe. At the same time Mr. Melville will suffer 
very severely by the loss of half his scholarship and fees. 

Mr. Melville appears to have a certain opinion with regard to what are. 
clinical lectures. That is a matter of professional and technical meaning. 
On looking to one or two dictionaries to see this word “ Clinical,” there ap- 
pears to be a variety of meanings. Surgeon Porter and Dr. Doherty might 
be under the impression that it is sufficiently answered by a lecture on an 
abstract doctrine on particular medical experience. In- looking to the 
origin of the word, it appears to bo atX/vt/, a bed, and it primarily means 
bedside instruction. A second meaning is commenting on cases which 
have been seen ; but it would be absurd to say that in every case the 
lecture should be delivered on every patient in tlie ward, or that a patient 
should be brought down into the lecture-room. There is a difference of 
opinion as to the meaning. It may be satisfied by lecturing on clinical 
medicine in a way which comes nearer to tlie views of Mr. Porter and 
Dr. Doherty than the others. But there was enough to make a student 
doubt whether he understood this word clinical, and it appears to me 
that in his apprehension of tlie word “ Clinical,” Mr. Melville did not 
go beyond what might be sanctioned by authority and by his own just 
opinion of what the word required. It appears to me that he has not 
been under any very strong misapprehension in supposing that 
the word clinical went farther than the medical authorities seem 
to think. At the same time, I am not going to say that the 
word may not be satisfied to some extent by what is done in the 
Colleges, and I may say that some change has been made, as mentioned 
by Dr. Cleland, since this appeal was lodged. On the whole of the case, 
I have expressed my view, and while I think Mr. Melville has been most 
properly censured by the College, and rusticated for a time, I do think 
that three years were rather too long a period to deprive a young man of 
the benefit of collegiate instruction, at a very critical period — to deprive 
him, in the case of a medical student, almost of the means of learning his 
profession. If he were an A rts student I would not say so much, but, in 
the case of a medical student, it is when the body is strong and vigorous, 
and the mind retentive, that his education can best be obtained. 
Therefore, as I have said, I think three years, in the case of a medical 
student for a mere breach of college discipline, are too much. If it had 
been a moral or political offence, which showed him to be either a bad 
man or a bad subject of the State, it would have been different. But 
this is for expressions which he now admits were too strong, and in a 
sense apologises for to Dr. Browne, stating that he did not mean to be 
offensive, so far as that may be considered an apology ; and I dare say 
if . he went back to the college — for we have had nothing to find fault 
with in his manner here — all might go on well ; but that appears to be 
impossible. 

No doubt the authorities felt themselves very much aggrieved and 
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injured and indignant at the language applied to them, and they meant 
to express their opinion of the language used, by the Sentence which they 
imposed. "VVo find no fault with it, except that it might have been 
shorter in point of time. We are bound to give Mr. Melville the benefit 
of our opinion, and we give it with great readiness. He will get his- 
certificate as a matter of course, from Mr. Lupton. 

With regard to what he has said about the University of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Stoney and Mr. Lupton will confer together and inquire into it. I 
believe I have now touched upon everything. Mr. Melville lias dwelt 
very much on the fact that this visitation has been held in Dublin and 
not in Galway. I agree with him that it would liavo been better in 
Galway, but I am sorry to say that the cause is my own misfortune. My 
state of health prevents my going there. I should have gone with great 
pleasure to Galway as my colleagues did ; but as far as they went they 
have supplied the defect by tlieir report as to the Galway hospitals and 
the appliances there. I will now leave them to express their opinion as 
to the whole case. 

Mr. Lupton. — Will you kindly say to what precise time the sentence 
is to be reduced 1 

The Yice-Chancellor. — O no year. 

Dr. Macnamara. — Both myself and the President of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, agree in the views expressed by the Yice- 
Chancellor, and sill I wish to do is, not to supplement his observations, 
but to read our conjoint report on the state of the medical school and 
hospitals connected with Queen’s College, Galway. 



Report of the President of the King and Queen’s College of 
Physicians, and of the President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland, upon the State of the Medical School and 
Hospitals connected with the Queen’s College, Galway, to the 
Visitors of tlie Queen’s College, Galway. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

In compliance with your request, upon Friday, the 18th inst., we pro- 
ceeded to Galway for the purpose of examining into the condition of the 
Medical School of the Queen’s College, and of inquiring into the facilities 
for clinical teaching enjoyed by the several hospitals in connexion 
therewith. 

Upon Saturday, the 19 th inst., we devoted several hours to this inquiry; 
and first directed our attention to the Infirmary, an institution which 
we found in tlie very highest state of efficiency ; beautifully clean, 
admirably ventilated, and containing in its wards a number of cases in 
an eminent degree suited for clinical instruction— so much so that we 
both felt that, did but its arrangements permit of the admission into its 
wards of acute medical cases, including fevers, nothing more could be 
wished for in a clinical hospital, so far as efficient means for teaching a 
medico-chirurgical class of students would require. The hospital has 
beds for tlie accommodation of seventy-six patients, of which upon the 
occasion of our visit fifty-four were occupied ; but most of those cases 
{a list of which we herewith submit for your inspection) were typical 
ones ; and it is but simple justice to Professor Browne, to whose charge 
this hospital is intrusted, to add that each of these cases evidenced tne 
care of a skilful physician and of a sound surgeon. His chirurgical 
armamentarium also is of the most full and perfect character. 

Our attention was next directed to the Poorhouse Hospital the medical 
attendant of which is Professor Cleland. Here we found the popular 
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idea “ tliat a pool-house hospital is solely confined to tlio treatment of the 
side and infirm inmates of the poorhouso itself” to he, so far as this 
institution is concerned, a most unfounded one, the fact being that this 
hospital is the general one for the town, as the infirmary is for the county ; 
no other than county patients being admitted into the infirmary, unless 
in cases of sudden ancl severe accident, and as a consequence the work- 
house hospital is largely resorted to by tlie poorer inhabitants of the 
town when overtaken by disease. This hospital, containing ample 
accommodation, presented in its wards many cases of great clinical 
interest (a list of which also we submit for your inspection) each of them 
evidencing great skill and care in their treatment upon the part of their 
medical attendant, and affording to tlio industrious student ample means 
for profitable study. ... , . _ 

We next proceeded to visit the Fever Hospital— an institution which 
is intrusted to the care of Professor Cokhan ; hero we found many 
typical cases of fever illustrative of this disease, which may be considered 
the scourge of our country, and all handled in a most able manner ; and 
in a manner also most calculated to instruct a class of students. Upon a 
close and extensive examination of the daily returns (returns not made 
out by the medical attendant, but by the Clerk of the Union) we found 
that the minimum number oi patients upon the books of the hospital, 
for any one day was fourteen, whilst tlie maximum number was thirty- 
two, a number which, for tlio sanitary condition of the town, we regret 
to have to add, was far more frequently met with than the minimum. 

Finally, we proceeded to examine into tlio condition of the Medical 
School of tlie Queen’s College, so far us its means for medico-chmirgical 
teaching are concerned, and are in a position to state that it is in most 
efficient working order. In one department (that of pathology) we found, 
were such required, additional evidences of earnest, instructive and 
successful work. Preparations of great value, some of them the result of 
formidable operative surgery, we observed in the Museum ; nor are the 
specimens of medical pathology less striking. In conclusion, we feel 
ourselves justified in stating that, were no other evidence forthcoming, 
these pathological preparations would speak strongly in favour of the 
manner in which the gentlemen engaged in clinical teaching in the 
Galway College must have hitherto discharged their duties. 

,T. T. Banks, President, 

King and Queen’s College of Physicians. 

Bawdon Macnamara, 

President, R.O.S.I. 

Mr. Berwick.— As President of the College, I entirely acquiesce in 
your decision. 

Mr. Meeville. — I desire to express my great thanks to the "Visitors, 
for. the patient hearing which they have given me. I am greatly obliged 
for the certificate. It is far more important to me than the alteration 
of the Sentence. The loss of the Scholarship is the loss of some money, 
but I hope to be able to do without it. The reduction of the term of 
rustication is an expression of your opinion, but it can, as you have 
said, do me no good, as I do not intend to return. 

The V ice-Chancellor. — I hope your future conduct will justify the 
view we have taken of your proceedings on the present occasion, and that 
you will take care and not be so hasty and rash in your expressions 
regarding others. 

Dr. Banks.— "W hen a few years have passed over your bead, you will 
greatly regret the expressions you have used. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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APPENDIX. 



Letters and Papers relating to the Appeal of Mr. A. S. Melville. 
From A. S. Melville to the President. 

Queen’s College, 23rd November, 1SG9. 
Sir, — I have to request that you will forward the enclosed petition to the 
Visitors of the Queen’s College, Galway, without any unnecessary delay. In 
the petition I have stated my reasons fur not first laying my complaints before 
the Council. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 

Andrew S. Melville. 



Queen’s College, Galway, 

23rd November, 1869. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, — As a Medical Student in the Queen’s College, 
Galway, I am obliged to bring the following matters under your notice : — 

One of the University regulations enacts that, candidates for the first half 
in. Medicine “ shall have attended a Mudieo-cliirurgical hospital, (recognised 
by the Senate), containing at least (50 beds, together with the Clinical Lec- 
tures therein delivered — at least t wo each week— a winter session of six months.” 

In order to enable Medical Students in this College to comply with this 
regulation, the Council of this College issue tickets of admission to Hospitals 
and Clinical Lectures in connexion with the College. On the 1 1 tli instant I 
paid the fee, £4, to the Honorary Secretary, Dr. Doherty, and on receiving 
my ticket from him, I asked him what hospitals the ticket admitted me to, 
and on what days and hours? He told me that it admitted to the Work- 
house Hospital, the Fever Hospital, and the Couuty Galway Infirmary, and 
at the usual hours, which the Professors would tell me. 

Dr. Colahan, in the opening Clinical Lecture on 12th instant, told the 
students that tlie Workhouse Hospital would be visited by Dr. Cleland on 
Monday and Thursday at 1 0 a.m. ; the Fever Hospital by I)r. Colahan, on 
Tuesday and Friday at 11 a.m.; and the County Infirmary, on Wednesday 
and Saturday at 10 a.m., each week. 

Also, there is a notice on the College gate signed Richard Doherty, which 
states that the hospitals are now open to Medical Students, and will be 
visited by the Medical Officers at the usual hours during the Session, and 
that Clinical Lectures will be delivered on every Tuesday and Friday through- 
out the terms. 

Dr. Colahan stated that the hours for the Infirmary were 10 a.m. on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday ; and these were the hours last year, and also, I believe 
on previous years. Accordingly, on Saturday, 13th, 1 went to the County 
Infirmary at 10 a.m., but there was no one in attendance to take me round, 
and, after waiting forty-five minutes, I was told that Dr. Browne was not 
at home. There was no notice either at the College or at the Infirmary that 
Dr. Browne would not attend. 

On Wednesday, 17th, I again attended at 10, a.m., but was told by Dr. 
Browne’s servant that he (Dr. B.) was going to the College then, and would 
not go round. On Saturday, 20th, I again attended at 10, a.m., and saw Dr. 
Browne. He asked me what I wanted, mid when I told him that I was 
waiting for him to go round the hospital, he said that he was not going round 
then. I then asked him whether Wednesday and Saturday, at 10, a.m., were 
his visiting hours, stating that I had been told so by Dr. Colahan at the 
first Clinical Lecture. lie said that he had not arranged about his hourswith 
the Secretary, Dr. Doherty. I then said that Dr. Doherty had referred me 
to the Professors, and that there was a notice on the College-gate stating that the 
hospitals would be visited at the usual hours, and I again asked him. whether 
he would go round. He said he would not. I then left. There is also a 
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notice on the College-gate stating that Dr. Browne would deliver a Clini- 
cal Lecture on Friday, at 10, a.m., at the usual lecture-room in the Col- 
lege. I attended at that hour and place, and although I waited the whole 
hour Dr. Browne did not come, although no notice was given that lie would 

n °X huve to appeal against the conduct of this Professor on all these occa- 
sions. My time has been wasted by my having to go to the Infirmary and 
wait there, and by having to wait for his Clinical Lecture ; and T have been 
defrauded 1 of part of the money which I paid for the ticket, which, I was 
led to understand, admitted me to the County Infirmary, to Clinical instruction 
therein, and to Clinical Lectures in the College. 

This is the first year that I have taken hospitals here, but if I am to be- 
lieve the statements of every medical student who has taken them before, I 
must understand that this state of things has been going on for some years ; 
that Dr. Browne has scarcely ever gone round the Infirmary with them, or 
delivered a Clinical Lecture, although he has taken a portion of the fee, 
and lias at the end granted certificates stating that the students have attended 
the County Infirmary and the Clinical Lectures, neither of which they hardly 
ever had an opportunity of doing. 

This is a great injustice to the student — it wastes his time and his money; 
it is a wrong to the university which has all this time been accepting certificates 
which it presumed to he bona fide, hut which were not so ; and it is an injury to 
the public, whose lives are hereafter to be entrusted to the care of medical men 
sent out from this College, and who naturally expect and suppose that medical 
students who have studied at this College have had the same opportunities as 
others of acquiring that practical knowledge of their profession, which all agree 
is essential to a successful practice hereafter. 

And not only is it an injury to the student now, but it might be a very serious 
obstacle to the success of his future career — because if this state of matters were 
to become known at any subsequent time, any public board would be quite 
justified in refusing to accept from any man certificates which were morally a 
fraud, and they would he very likely . to do so. 

On this occasion I have not, as is the usual custom, appealed first to the 
College Council, as I felt it useless to do so, and for these reasons. First— 
Because Dr. Browne is himself a member of the council, and has been so for - 
some years. Second — That I cannot reasonably suppose that a state of matters 
which for a long time has been notorious to every one in the College should 
have been totally unknown to every other member of the council; and, Third — 
That a representation was made last session on the subject to Dr. Doherty, 
who was at that time a member of the council, and no good seems to have come 
of it. 

It may he urged that the council have no power over Dr. Browne as Surgeon 
to the County Infirmary ; but then why do they issue certificates which are 
stated to admit to the county infirmary, and to the clinical instruction therein, 
and why does Dr. Browne take a portion of the fee ? 

Again, Dr. Doherty delivered what was intended to be a clinical lecture on 
Friday, 23rd instant. He has no means of showing us any patients, as he has 
no hospital. After the lecture I asked Dr. Doherty where the patients could he 
seen on which he had been lecturing, and which were to form the subjects of his 
future clinical lectures. He stated that he did not know. 

I must object to Dr. Doherty’s lectures being considered as clinical lectures, 
which are always understood to be lectures oil cases which the student has pre- 
viously seen. v 

For the same Reasons as I have stated in Dr. Browne’s ease, I feel it use- 
less to apply to the council on this subject. For all these reasons I would 
humbly beg that you would grant a • special visitation to inquire into the afore- 
said matters. 

I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

Andrew Smith Melvilee. 

On receipt of this memorial the President wrote to Dr. Browne, saying he 
had received a petition to present to the Visitors, complaining of irregularities 
in his hospital. The following letters were then written to him by Dr. 
Browne : — 
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(Private.) 

23rd November, ’69. 

My Dear President, — I am quite aware wlio the memorial is from, Mr. 
Andrew S. Melville, who I will not allow into the Infirmary on any account. 
I have written to him this day, enclosing him my portion of his hospital fees, 
viz., £1. I will end the matter at once by withdrawing from the clinical 
school, which is altogether a voluntary duty, and has nothing to do with my 
professorial office. 1 am quite willing to admit, and have admitted the other 
students, but nothing will induce me to admit Mr. Melville, whose conduct has 
been invariably disrespectful and impertinent to me, as well as that of his ill- 
mannered father ; and neither of them will I permit to dictate to me. The 
students were here on Saturday, and saw an operation, and all the patients in 
the hospital. 

I am, my dear President, very faithfully yours, 

J. V. Browne. 

Edwd. Berwick, esq., P.Q.C. 

County Infirmary, Galway, 26th November, ’69. 

My Dear President, — In reply to the statement of Mr. Andrew Melville, 
I beg in the first place to point out to you that the Senate of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity or the Visitors of the Queen’s College have nothing whatever to do with 
me in my capacity of County Infirmary Surgeon — this you will, of course, un- 
derstand’ me to put forward most respectfully. I have gone round with the 
students every year since I commenced to give clinical instruction at the Infir- 
mary, and had them invariably present at all my operations, and gave them 
clinical lectures on the cases, or on some case, illustrated by preparations in the 
museum. Mr. Andrew Melville I positively refused to allow into the Infirmary; 
his manner has been personally offensive and disrespectful to me ; he is set on 
by his father, who is always at war with all his brother professors, and is not 
on terms of friendship with one of them ; and this is nothing but an attempt 
to annoy the school, which he is always abusing. I consider it most highly 
impertinent in Mr. Andrew Melville accusing one of the professors of fraud — I 
need not say most falsely, in proof of which he admits I returned him his money 
directly I saw him in the hospital. That same day the pupils went round, and 
saw' an operation on the face of one of the patients. I am sure you will your- 
self bear witness for me that I do everything in my power, and most willingly 
act upon any suggestion I have ever received from you or any of my brother 
Professors, for the good of our College and its Medical School. One of Dr. 
Melville’s great grievances is that he cannot get oil the Council. I never saw his 
name on a voting slip ; nobody could sit on a council with him. He is the 
real author of the letter bearing his son’s signature — a most disrespectful, 

g -oundless, eroohety document, and of no further use than to annoy, because the 
ouneil could not accord to an application he laid before it through Dr. Stoney 
a few days past. The fees from the Clinical School are no object to me, as they 
hear no proportion whatever to the trouble of teaching ; but it is really a 
pleasure to me ; and I especially like operating before the class. In conclusion, 
I again most respectfully point out that none of the College authorities have any 
power to interfere with the County Infirmary, and that nothing would induce 
me to allow Mr. Andrew Melville inside its walls. 

Believe me, my dear President, most respectfully yours, 

J. V. Browne. 

My Dear President, — With respect to the Clinical instruction and Hospital 
attendance at the County Infirmary, my custom is to receive the students two 
mornings in each week (on the other mornings they attend the other hospitals). 
I go with them through the wards, and carefully direct their attention to the 
several cases, making such observations on the cases as may be necessary. I 
then select from the most important cases those I wish to deliver a clinical 
lecture upon, which lectures are delivered in the lecture-room of the Hospital 
on those days when it is my turn to lecture. Whenever I have to perform an 
operation, I take care to have the students present, and, i may state, as a matter 
of fact, that during the present session an operation has been performed nearly 
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every day the students have attended. _ With reference to the statements affect- 
ing me, made by Mr. Andrew S. Melville, I have to say that he never attended 
the Hospital until the present session, and can have no previous knowledge of 
the County Infirmary or its management. It is quite possible that he may have 
attended at the Infirmary, as he states, on the 13th November; but the opening 
clinical lecture for the session was only given on the 1 2tli, and the arrangements 
for the days and hours of attendance were not then made, owing to the following 
circumstances : — Towards the middle of lust session it was found that my hour 
for lecturing in the College, on Surgery, interfered with that of tlic Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence, and I was obliged, to take from 1 1 a.m. to 1 2 noon on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. This occasioned some little derangement 
in the Hospital arrangements towards the close of last session, and rendered a 
change absolutely necessary. I spoke to Dr. Doherty to make that change at 
the commencement of this session, and as lie liad to consult our colleagues, there 
was a delay of a few days, and consequently I did not expect the students on 
the 13th November. On the 17th and 19th November, two other days of which 
he speaks, I was actually lecturing in the College a t 1 1 , a.m. On Saturday, the 
20th, the last day mentioned by him, I actually brought the students round the 
Hospital and performed an operation in their presence. It is quite true Mr. 
Melville was not there, hut the reason is, that on that morning I had excluded 
him from the Hospital for personal rudeness to me, and declined to allow him to 
come into it again. On that day I requested Dr. Doherty, who is our Treasurer 
(and as such received the pupils’ fees), to return to Mr. Melville my portion of 
the fee which he had paid. In the evening I received a note from Dr. Doherty to 
the effect that it would be better I should do so myself. A ecordingly, ' on 
Monday 23rd, (the very date of his appeal to the Visitors), I wrote him a note, 
enclosing his fee, and telling him I would not receive him into the Infirmary. 
Such are the facts. 



My dear President, very faithfully yours. 

J. V. BltOWNE, M.D., 

Surgeon to the County Galway Infirmary. 

Queen’s College, 23rd November, 1869. 

. Sib, -I have this morning received a note from Dr. Browne, enclosing £l as 
his portion of the hospital fee. I herewith enclose you this sum, and beg you 
to retain it until official decision is arrived at. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Andiiew Smith Melville. 

To the President of the Queen’s College. 

On receipt of this note the President wrote to Mr. Melville, returning the 
money and declining to retain it. 



Queen’s College, 2Gth November, 1869. 

Sie,— On 23rd November I sent in to you a memorial to the Visitors of this 
College. I have the utmost respect for your exalted position, but I must, 
nevertheless, request an answer from you on this matter : whether you have for- 
warded that memorial to the visitors or not ? In consequence of the action which 
Dr. Browne has taken in returning me <£1,1 shall be obliged to take further 
steps. I may mention that having tendered the above-mentioned money to you 
as head of the College, and also to Dr. Doherty, as the gentleman to whom I 
pay the hospital fee, and as it has been retained by neither, I have taken the 
opinion of a magistrate on the subject, and, acting on this, I have consented to 
retain this sum, pending the result of the investigation for which I have prayed. 
I must beg for an immediate answer as to whether tlie appeal has been for- 
warded. f 



To the President. 



I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Andeew S. Melville. 



In reply to this letter the Registrar wrote to Mr. Melville, by direction of the 
President, saying that his memorial would be duly forwarded to the Visitors. 
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Queen’s College, 21st December, 1869. 

Sir, — I have to request that you will furnish me with a certificate of having 
matriculated in Arts in this College, mentioning in it the subjects of examina- 
tion. I also require certificates of attendance on all the Arts classes which I 
have attended in this College. I must request you to let me have these docu- 
ments before the end of this term, as I require to send them away to another 
University without delay. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Andrew S. Melville. 

W. Lupton, m.a., Registrar. 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

23rd December, 18G9. 

Sir, I am directed by the Council to ask you whether you are the writer of 

a letter signed Andrew S. Melville, Sell. Q.C.G., which appears in the Lancet 
of last Saturday ? 

I am further directed to say that, pending an inquiry into the authenticity of 
that letter and the statements contained in it, no certificates can be given to 
you. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William Lupton, Registrar. 

Mr. A. S. Melville, Queen’s College, Galway. 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

28th December, 1869. 

Sir, — I am directed by the President to require from you an immediate 
answer to my letter of 23rd instant. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William Lupton, Registrar. 

Mr. Andrew S. Melville, Scholar, 

Queen’s College, Galway. 

Rahoon House, 29th December, 1869. 

Sir — In reply to your letter of 23rd inst., I may state that I went to the 
stipendiary magistrate here to swear a declaration that I was the author of the 
letter to which you refer. This is the best proof that I can give you of the 
fact. I must also again respectfully demand the certificates referred to, prior 
to taking legal steps to obtain them' as they are my private property, for which I 
have paid. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Andrew S. Melville. 

W. Lupton, Esq. 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

(To the Editor of The Lancet.) 

Sir,— As the Editor of the best known medical journal in the . world, I 
would beg you to use your powerful influence in directing the. attention of the 
profession and of the general public to certain abuses which exist in the 
Medical School of this College. I enclose you a memorial which I have for- 
warded to the Visitors of this College, and you will see by it how little aid 
the medical student gets from the Professors ; how little he is helped to. make 
use of even the small opportunities at his disposal in this remote district. 
I also enclose an extract from an article on Education by Professor Quinlan, 
in the Tablet of November 20th. This gentleman, a former examiner in this 
university, and therefore a competent judge, believes that the Medical School 
of Galway has been db initio a mistake, and ought to be discontinued. 

I wonder what Dr. Quinlan and every other member of the. profession will 
say when they hear that for years lectures have been delivered in tills College, 
which were termed clinical lectures, when, as will be seen from the memorial, 
■ the lecturer had no hospital whatever to go round, and that for years the 
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various licensing bodies have been taking certificates for attendance on these 
so-called clinical lectures, when the student had never seen one of the cases, 
and the Professor made not a single effort to show him one, but merely 
granted the certificate, and pocketed the fee. I would ask any one competent 
to iudge whether such a certificate is nboimjidc one, and whether the army, 
navy or any other public board will continue to accept such certificates V That 
the students themselves are aware how little these same documents are worth, 
will be evident from the enclosed extract from the letter of a former student, 
and this same letter will afford proof that this state of things is of some years’ 
standing. 

I would also draw your attention to the enclosed extract from the Galway 
Express, in which it will be seen that at the meeting of the Galway Board of 
Guardians, so late as Wednesday last, Mr. Davis objected to a case of accident 
being admitted to the Poorhouse Infirmary, as the County Infirmary was tlio 
proper place for all accident cases ; and Dr. Brodic, the Poor-law Medical In- 
spector, agreed that the Poorhouse Hospital was not the proper place. Now, 
if the County Infirmary is the only place for accident cases, and if at any mo- 
ment it can be shut, against the students at the will of its medical officers, as has 
been done in my case, what chance can the student have of acquiring oven an 
idea of the practice of his profession, except what he can get at the Never 
Hospital, which has not an overwhelming number of patients, and at the Poor- 
house Hospital, of which Dr. Quinlan gives such a flattering opinion ; and 
besides the Poorhouse Hospital here is merely opened to the students by the 
courtesy of the guardians, and Dr. Cleland gives clinical instruction in it as a 
matter of courtesy also, and to give the student some chance. Besides, it should 
be remembered that all this time students have been paying fees to get into 
the County Infirmary, and the clinical instruction in it, and for Dr. Browne’s 
clinical lectures. These fees have been accepted, but I fear the students have 
got a very poor return. What have the Council of the College and the Senate 
of the University been about all this time, when the council have been issuing 
tickets of admission to these hospitals and clinical lectures, and have allowed 
this state of things to continue, and the senate have continued to recognise an 
hospital which was virtually closed to the student ? It should be borne in mind 
that Dr. Cleland’s hospital is not recognised by the senate. I would again ask 
any competent judge whether certificates of attendance on these hospitals and 
on Dr. Browne’s lectures would be considered as bona fide ? 

I am aware that this letter is much too long for publication in your columns ; 
but I would earnestly request you to extract what you think fit, and so help 
the students who for years have been in the power of these men. This is another 
instance of the want of rectitude of all classes in this country, and it is a pretty 
• state of things to exist in a Government institution. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Andrew S. Meeyieee, Sell., Q.C.G. 

Galway, Nov. 30th, 1869. 

Office of the Queen’s University, Dublin Castle, 

13th December, 1869. 

Sir, — I am desired by the Vice- Chancellor of the Queen’s University, as a 
Visitor of Queen’s College, Galway, to say that the memorial which you have 
addressed to the Visitors cannot be entertained by them, as it does not set forth 
your complaint of any act or decision of the President or College Council, such 
as the Visitors, under the powers conferred upon them by the College statutes, 
can adjudicate upon. I am, therefore, to refer you to the President and Coun- 
cil of your College. 

I am, yours, & c., 

G. J. Stonet. 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

( To the Editor of The Lancet.) 

Sir,— My attention has been called to a letter from Mr. Melville, a student of 
Queen’s College, Galway, which appeared in The Lancet of Dec. 1 8th, making 
grave charges of misconduct against the Medical Professors and the Council of 
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the College, as well as to certain editorial observations on the management of 
that institution. 

With respect to Mr. Melville, I shall only remark that he commenced his 
attendance on hospitals at the beginning of the present session, and was in a 
few days excluded from the County Infirmary, one of the hospitals to which 
our students are admissible, for alleged rudeness to the attending surgeon, 
one of the gentlemen whose conduct lie has impeached in his letter. Having 
memorialised the Visitors of the College on the matter, and having been in- 
formed by them that they could only take cognizance of matters which had 
been previously submitted to the College Council, he has availed himself of 
your columns to give publicity to accusations which have never been investi- 
gated, and for which he must answer to those professors whose conduct he has 
assailed. 

With regard to your remarks, founded on the allegation of your correspond- 
ent, as to the deficiency of the means of clinical instruction in connexion with 
the College, I shall confine myself to the following simple statement : — 

Three Professors of the College, each having the charge of an hospital, 
admit students to their hospitals, and* give, clinical instruction, where such 
instruction is usually given at the bedside. These hospitals, all in the immediate 
vicinity of the College, are the Workhouse Hospital, with, as a general rule, 
from 100 to 130 patients. on its books; the Fever Hospital, with forty beds, and 
an average of twenty patients ; and the County Infirmary, with sixty-five beds, 
and an average of forty patients. To render, however, their arrangements more 
effective, these Professors associate with them a fourth Professor as Honorary 
Secretary, for the management of pecuniary and other necessary matters. This 
Professor takes part along with the other three in giving an additional series of 
lectures on subjects of practical importance, and which may be more or less 
illustrative of the cases in hospital. It is, doubtless, to these lectures — which 
are delivered twice a week in one of the class-rooms of the College — that your 
correspondent refers when lie wishes to have it believed that clinical teaching in 
Galway is conducted without patients. Your inference that the clinical lectures 
are not given ‘‘in connexion with that which alone constitutes their value, the 
observation of disease at the bedside,” is, therefore, incorrect, as there are three 
clinical teachers who give instruction within the hospitals, while the other course 
is merely supplementary. 

All these courses, it is to be observed, are quite independent of the College. 
They are delivered by the Professors, in the interest of the school, for the 
purpose of securing to the students a practical knowledge of medicine and 
surgery. The lecturers issue their own tickets of admission and certificates of 
attendance, and upon their own conditions, as elsewhere. The College Council 
has never issued tickets (as Mr. Melville asserts it has done) of admission to 
hospitals and clinical lectures ; it has never received, nor authorized the receipt 
of, fees for hospital attendance or clinical instruction ; nor has it, directly or 
indirectly given certificates of attendance on hospitals. 

The known success of our medical students both at the University and in the 
public competition for army and navy appointments is the best evidence that 
the hospital instruction available outside the College for students is of a very 
different character from that which is to be inferred from your correspondent’s 
letter. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Edward Berwick, 

President, Queen’s College, Galway. 

Queen’s University, Dublin Castle, Dec. 28th, 1869. 

(To the JEditor o/The Lancet.) 

Sir, — In your issue of December 18th you published a letter which I sent 
to you some time ago relative to some abuses in the Medical School of Queen’s 
College, Galway, and in commenting on it you state that my appeal ought to be 
duly considered. I now enclose the answer which I have received from the 
Visitors, declining to listen to my appeal, as it is not one against any act of the 
President or Council. Now, I consider that I showed sufficient reason for not 
going to the Council, inasmuch as Dr. Browne is a member of that body, and 
has been so for some years, and Dr. Doherty was until la s t session a member 

E 
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also, and these gentlemen were the representatives of the Medical Faculty in 
that body ; and thus, if I went to the Council, Dr. Browne would be one of the 
iudo-es at his own trial. Since this affair commenced many a student has said 
to me, “ If you go to the Council you are shelved.” Moreover, I contend that 
though my appeal was nominally against the conduct of members of the Medical 
Faculty, it was virtually against the acts of the President and Council ; for, as 
stated above, Drs. Browne and Doherty have for years been the medical 
representatives in that body, and the President and Council have for years 
authorized Dr. Doherty to issue those tickets of admission to hospital and clinical 
instruction ; they have allowed Dr. Doherty to deliver the so-called clinical 
lectures when he had no patients, and they have allowed Dr. Browne to neglect 
attendance both at his hospital and clinical lectures. Again, the. President and 
Council have granted certificates for attendance on these hospitals, and have 
certified these to be bona fide clinical lectures. 

The Council will scarcely plead ignorance of these facts ; for this state of 
things has long been notorious to the students, and was, I know, well known to 
Some qf the Professors, and therefore it cannot be reasonably supposed that it 
was unknown to the President and Council— i.e., if they pretended to discharge 
their duty in the least. People talk of the evils of absenteeism. We have an 
example here in the case of our President, who scarcely ever resides in liis 
official residence in the College. 

I may mention that I forwarded a copy of the appeal to the Senate of the 
University, and at the same time I wrote to ask them whether they would 
continue to receive certificates as bona fide ones which were obtained under such 
circumstances as those stated in the appeal. In answer, I was told that the 
matter referred to was contained in an appeal to the Visitors of the College, 
and could not be considered as before the Senate. Now, I wrote a separate 
letter to the Senate. I did not ask them to interfere between Drs. Browne 
a,nd Dpherty, or between the Council and myself. I merely asked them 
would they receive certificates obtained under such-and-such circum- 
stances, and this question was asked in a letter entirely independent of the 
appeal to the Visitors. I do not consider that the Senate, amongst whom 
aye the President and one member of the Council of this College, have treated 
me as they ought- They have shown no anxiety to help me to put an end 
to this system. The Senate, too, have for years recognised the County In* 
firmary, and have received certificates of attendance on hospitals, and the so- 
called clinics, without ever caring apparently whether the students received 
any instruction or not. The charges which I have preferred concern Dps. 
Browne and Doherty, the President and Council of this College, and tl>e 
of tlpe University alike. If I have said anything untrue, let any or 
all of these parties prove it. Your columns are open to them as well as to 
mp ; and if they have any regard for the character either of themselves or of 
fhe institution with which they are connected, they will join with you and 
with me in asking for an u honest and searching” investigation, held by man 
whopi all can trust, and whose proceedings shall be public. 

.. The Senate and the Visitors have declined interfering; but this is a 
Government College, and, if need he, let the Government step in and order h 
apecial inquiry. 

Your obedient servant, 

Andrew Smith Melville, Sell., Q.C.G. 

Queen’s College, Galway, Dec. 22nd, 1869. 



THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 

(To the Editor of The Lancet.) 

Sir,— I n your issue ’of last week you publish a letter from the President 
of Queen’s College, Galway, in which he purports to deny or explain away 
certain charges which I preferred against certain of the Medical Professors 
pf that Institution, which charges were published in The Lancet of Decem- 
ber 18th last. The President proceeds to dispose of both my letter and 
myself in a very summary manner ; but, nevertheless, I cannot allow his • 
remarks to go unchallenged. He states that a few days after I commenced 
attendance at hospitals in Galway I was excluded from the County Infirmary 
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for alleged rudeness to the attending surgeon. Now I emphatically and 
distinctly deny the truth of this statement. In the appeal -which I sent 
to the Visitors, and of which I sent you a copy, I stated the whole of my 
part of the conversation with the surgeon on the occasion referred to, and 
I defy any mail to find- any rudeness in what I said. How is it that this 
charge was never preferred before ; and what does the President make of Dr. 
Browne’s letter, of which I sent you a copy, in which that gentleman ex- 
cludes me from the County Infirmary on the plea that liis giving clinical 
instruction in it is a voluntary act, but without any mention of the charge of 
rudeness now preferred by Mr. Berwick ? The President states that having 
been refused redress by the Visitors, I availed myself of your columns to give 
publicity to charges which had never been investigated, and for which I must 
answer to the Professors whose conduct I have assailed. Assuredly, if the 
authorities of the University had afforded me any fair and honourable way 
of proving my charges, I should never have had occasion to trouble you or 
the public on the matter. Most willingly will I answer the Professors re- 
ferred to when I have a proper opportunity of proving my charges — viz., by 
a searching public inquiry by men whom everyone could trust, unconnected 
with the Queen’s University, say by Mr. Paget or Dr. Parkes, of Netley. If 
such an inquiry be instituted, either by order of Government or of the Medical 
Council, the inquiry should embrace the state of the medical school, not 
only this year, but in previous years; as, of course, I should not have taken up 
the affair as I did had I not known that this state of matters was of many 
years’ standing, and that other students before me had planned an exposure of 
this system. An inquiry might also, with great advantage to the College and 
to the cause of medical education, extend, to the other department^ pf the 
Medical School in Galway. 

Mr. Berwick next proceeds to dispose of your editorial remarks, not by dis- 
proving them, but by advertising the system of hospitals and clinics in 
Queen’s College, Galway. Three Professors, doubtless, purport to admit 
students to their hospitals and clinical instruction in them ; but in my case 
one of them did not do so, and I have reason to know that other students 
have received like treatment before now. About the Workhouse Hospital I, 
said nothing, nor did I say anything of the Fever Hospital, for I did not go 
to it, and for reasons which I can give when occasion requires. But, unless 
I am grossly misinformed, the average of twenty patients given by Mr. Berwick 
is not quite correct j for assuredly when I attended the clinics of the Professor 
attending the Fever Hospital, the number of patients he generally mentioned 
was, I should say, from three to five. I had no means of judging of the number 
of patients in the County Infirmary, as I was excluded from it; hut, 
from hearsay, I should think Mr. Berwick’s estimate of forty patients also 
too high. 1 must, however, say a word as to the Workhouse Hospital. Though 
there might be a large number of patients on the books, very many of 
these were useless to the student, being chronic cases of long standing, or cases 
of debility from old age or want of food or clothing, and I should say that the 
number of cases shown to the students was twenty to thirty at the outside ; but 
on this the medical officer would be the best judge. But, says Mr. Berwick, 
in order to render these arrangements more effective (how I do not quite see) 
a fourth gentleman is added, who lectures on subjects of practical importance, 
which may be more or less illustrative of cases in the hospital. Whether the 
subjects of this gentleman’s lectures are of practical or any other kind of 
importance, matters not. These lectures purport to he bona Jide clinical 
lectures, hut are not so. There is a notice on the College-gate that clinical 
lectures will be delivered by this gentleman at such a day, and there is another 
notice that clinical lectures, of which these lectures form a part, will be 
delivered twice a week in the usual lecture-room ; and, again, the Senate 
require for qualification at least two clinics each week in an hospital containing 
sixty beds, and the gentleman’s lectures go to form part of the required number 
of clinics. Mr. Berwick states that all these courses are quite independent of 
the College. How comes it, then, that on my hospital ticket it is stated that 
the hospital and the clinical instruction are in connexion with Queen’s College, 
Galway ? What does that mean ? Does Mr. Berwick intend to say that Dr. 
Doherty issues these tickets without the sanction of the President and Council, 
.and that the clinical Professors sign certificates, which are accepted by the 
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Senate, also •without the sanction and authority of the Council ? I charged the 
Council with knowingly allowing an infamous state of things to continue, and 
this charge has not been denied. I say that it is the duty of the President and 
Council to exercise supervision and control over everything connected with the 
College, and I say they have not done so. As a proof of the value of hospital 
instruction in Galway, Mr. Berwick refers to the success of the Galway students 
at the University and at the Army and Navy Boards. Now, that some of the 
students attend hospitals in Galway is, no doubt, true ; hut very many again 
go to Dublin, and why should they go if they got proper instruction in Galway? 

It may be asked why I have gone to Edinburgh University. Foran obvious 
reason, that I could not get hospital or clinical instruction, or indeed proper 
instruction on most subjects, in Galway. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Andrew Smith MEr.vii.LE. 

Edinburgh University, Jan. 1 Oth, 1870. 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

12th February, 1870. 

Sm, — I am directed by the President to say that he lias forwarded your 
appeal to the Visitors, against the sentence of rustication, to the proper autho- 
rities. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

William Lupton, Registrar. 

Mr. A. S. Melville. 



Dun LIN ! Printed by Alexander Thom, 87 & 88, Abbey-street, 
For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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